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« In the Record » : 


Government Spending and Private Business 

“As of late June, there was little doubt that the resources were avai 
for considerable further growth in the rate of output. Production faci 
in most industries were still operating well below capacity, and the 
employment rate still clung around 7% of the labor force. Nor was ° 
much doubt whether expansion would continue.” This month’s Highl 
concentrates on an appraisal of the price trend, its impact on the eu 
strength of private business, and the multiplicity and complexity of go 
ment spending programs. 


Also in the Business Highlights section are short surveys of United § 


machinery sales abroad (“Who Buys Our Machinery?” — page 4), “ 
Inventories: An End of Liquidation” (page 5), and “How Many oe 


Capital Appropriations: Upswing Slowed 

In the first quarter of 1961, the 1,000 largest manu- 
facturing companies authorized slightly less for new 
plant and equipment than in the previous three months, 
in contrast to a sharp increase in the fourth quarter of 
1960. At the same time, approvals in the investor- 
owned gas and electric utility industry were slowed 
in their downward trend. Noteworthy increases in 
capital appropriations occurred in iron and steel and 
motor vehicles. Also on the positive side were approvals 
in the nonferrous metals, nonautomotive transportation 
equipment, chemicals, and rubber industries. . .page 9 


Business Upsurge To Outpace Profits 

Three fourths of the companies participating in this 
month’s survey expect the dollar volume of billings 
in the second half of 1961 to exceed the total for that 
period last year. Nearly four out of five of the firms 
look forward to more new orders than in the second 
half of last year. And more than half expect the year’s 
earnings to be better than last year. The survey also 
examines the reaction of the companies to President 
Kennedy’s tax incentive proposal. .......... page 17 


Metalworking Appropriation Recovery Patterns 
In the second half of 1960, the contraction in metal- 
working capital appropriations deepened; in the 
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ents Per Worker?” (page 7). 


opening months of 1961, it lost its earlier sev 
with the rate of shipments of steel products t 
metalworking industries (except automobiles) : 
10% higher in the first quarter of 196] than i 
fourth quarter of 1960. There are emerging fror 
survey “relatively consistent patterns of resp 
within the major components of the metalwo 
complex.” The value of the survey is thus incre 
“as evidence accumulates on the capital plannit 
manufacturers in this extensive and very sensitive 
of the industrial system.” ......... a's bs 9 


Consumer Buying Plans: A Surge of Optimist 
Two new “firsts” appear in this month’s report 0 
continuing survey of consumer attitudes and 
plans: trends in savings and debts among the 
households and a cross classification, by incor 
consumer opinions and expectations. In April, : 
attitudes brightened as they viewed the first imy 
ment in current local business and emphoyn 


ditions since the early months of 1960. .....paj 
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Business Highlights 


(OVERNMENT SPENDING—AND PRIVATE BUSINESS 


THE START of summer, the United States 
omy had already recovered the bulk of the ground 
during the preceding mild recession. Total activity, 
measured by the customary yardstick of gross na- 
ial product in current dollars, was already at a 
ord rate. 
iven in real terms—that is, after correction for the 
ward drift of prices—output in the second quarter 
; about equal to its previous peak of the second 
irter of 1960. Total civilian employment was just 
ttle shy of its previous peak, and industrial out- 
as measured by the Federal Reserve’s index was 
y a few points short of the level reached in the frantic 
ths following the end of the 1959 steel strike. 


ins in the Business Sector 


s of late June, there was little doubt whether re- 
mces were available for considerable further growth 
he rate of output. Production facilities in most indus- 
s were still operating well below capacity, and the 
mployment rate still clung around 7% of the labor 
te. Nor was there much doubt that expansion would 
‘tinue. 

n addition to the usual cyclical expectations, fore- 
ers could depend upon further stimulation from the 
ernment sector, in the form of more funds for more 
grams. The prospective degree and direction of the 
wulation from Washington is obviously the most 
ical present dimension of the business outlook (see 
ow). Deep within the infrastructure of the New 
ntier, however, business itself is engaged in a very 
dectable upturn; the morale behind the lines has 
nitely improved. 

he gains in orders and output experienced this 
ng were still heavily weighted by inventory con- 
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siderations (but this is par for the course in the early 
stages of expansion). Last month’s Highlights suggested 
that inventory demand was apparently in a sharp rise 
from a $4.5-billion rate of liquidation in the first quarter 
to little or no liquidation in the second quarter. It ap- 
pears now (with the small hindsight advantage of April 
figures, which became available in early June) that 
liquidation actually ended early in the quarter. For the 
second quarter as a whole, a small accumulation seems 
indicated. Of the approximately $12-billion increase in 
GNP from the first quarter to the second quarter, about 
half seems to have been centered in inventory. A lion’s 
share of the first-quarter liquidation was in inventories 
of durable goods retailers (primarily automobiles) ; this 
liquidation virtually ceased in the second quarter, and 
mild accumulation has begun in many other areas. Of 
the approximately four points of increase in the indus- 
trial production index for the second quarter as a whole, 
about two points represent the closing of the inventory 
gap. 


Problem of Inventory Demand 


This closing of the inventory gap leaves inventory- 
sales ratios still quite conservative, and raises again the 
questions that appeared at the end of the 1959 steel 
strike. At that time, the prospective restoration of 
historically normal relationships of inventory to sales 
suggested an addition to inventory of fully $8 billion 
during 1960; the actual addition amounted to about 
$3.5 billion. And whereas inventory demand was widely 
expected to be strong throughout 1960, it actually 
began to dissipate well before midyear, and reversed 
into liquidation before the year was over. 

Appraisals of prospective inventory demand in the 
remainder of 1961 are accordingly quite modest —much 
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Government’s Share of Output 


In the postwar years, total government spending 
for goods and services has risen considerably more 
rapidly than total national output: from about 12% in 
1947 to about 20% in 1960. However, the postwar 
record for the share was set in 1953, the year that 
includes the terminal build-up of military outlays in the 
Korean war. 


After a precipitous climb from 1950 to 1953, the 
share of total output going to defense fell sharply in 
1954, and sharply further in 1955, as the private 
economy entered on a pronounced boom of its own. 
_ A little further decline occurred in 1956. The defense 
share rose somewhat in 1957 and 1958, and then 
declined again in 1959 and 1960. 


State and local government spending has risen 
faster than total output throughout the postwar years. 
Federal spending for other than defense activities has 
fluctuated erratically and has declined irregularly 
since 1949 as a percentage of total output. 


The contracyclical role of government demand 
shows up clearly enough in the quarterly trend of its 
share of national output. From late 1957 to mid-1958, 
the share ascended as that of the private economy 
receded. From late 1959 until early 1960, it declined 
as business improved; it subsequently rose as expan- 
sion gave way to mild recession. In early 1961, gov- 
ernment was taking 21% of national output, or about 
as much as in 1958 and more than in any other postwar 
year except 1952 and 1953. 
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nore modest than they would have been in the absence 
f the 1960 experience. Uninhibited application of aver- 
ge postwar relationships would suggest a sharp and 
ustained accumulation; but most forecasts call for no 
nore than a mild excursion into inventory rebuilding, 
erhaps yielding a $3-billion annual rate late this year. 
. few models for late 1961 suggest no accumulation at 
ll, but this does greater violence to average postwar 
elationships than now seems probable. 


table Prices Generally Expected 


A related problem applies with respect to the price 
utlook. Even in the presence of clear calls from Wash- 
ngton for more federal spending, the inflation outlook 
as thus far remained a subject of relatively cool and 
tudied appraisal. True, some of the extreme rate of rise 
n the stock market in late 1960 and early 1961 reflected 
revival of inflation sentiment. But little of this senti- 
nent seems to have spilled over into the markets for 
ommodities and finished goods. After almost four 
nonths of strengthening of general demand, the Bureau 
f Labor Statistics wholesale price index is little changed 
rom its level at the recession trough four months ago. 
taw materials prices strengthened in the first few 
nonths of recovery but have hardly boomed. In the 
vast several weeks, commodity prices have been in a 
vartly seasonal decline. Despite the gratifyingly rapid 
ecovery of steel demand in the past several months, the 
adustry’s price structure has been characterized more 
1y weakness than strength. 

Here, too, analysts call for no striking resurgence of 
sostwar conditions; price forecasts for the next year do 
‘ot, in general, envision the kind of inflationary revival 
hat occurred in 1955-1957. The general sentiment of 
usinessmen seems to be more influenced by the recent 
xperience of 1958-1960, when prices of industrial goods 
rere on the whole stable, than by earlier postwar years, 
rhen renewed inflation during business recoveries was 
aken more or less for granted. 
The same kind of cautious discount of cyclical experi- 
ace has also been expressed with regard to consumer 
mand. Past recoveries have been associated with a 
ajor further adwance in instalment debt outstanding, 
s the extension rate moved well above the repayment 
ate and stayed there for over a year. Here, even very 
scent experience would suggest that a new burst of 
onsumer debt formation is directly ahead. While the 
958-1960 expansion was peculiar in many respects, it 
fas normal in terms of consumer debt, which rose fully 
ul billion, or about 25%. This rise did not begin until 
ha six months after the beginning of recovery. If this 
| taken to be normal timing, it should not have been 
xpected to start again until this summer. Nevertheless, 
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there is a tendency among analysts not to count on 
another 25% increase in instalment debt outstanding 
over the next two years. 

Finally, in the capital goods markets considerable 
weight can be attached to the sobering experience of 
1958-1960, when outlays failed to reach new records and 
when the composition of spending shifted sharply into 
modernization forms, rather than expansion. Notable in 
the 1958-1960 experience was much more modest price 
behavior in capital goods markets; from 1954 to 1957, 
the prices of producer finished goods rose fully 18%; 
from 1958 to 1960 they rose about 2%. Prices of these 
goods are now about where they were in 1959, and 
prospective purchasers have a prolonged period of price 
stability to look at in appraising the urgency of their 
need. The argument that a delay of one year will find the 
facility 10% more expensive no longer carries the com- 
pelling weight it did four or five years ago. 

Whether businessmen have accepted a “‘stagnationist”’ 
or “cyclical” view of the recent situation of the United 
States economy, they thus seem to have taken due note 
of the fact that life in this country is still competitive 
four months after a sharp cyclical turn-around. Abun- 
dant availability of resources has dulled any sense of 
emerging scarcity. A realization of how far and how fast 
the level of debt and of goods ownership in the personal 
sector has already risen, along with a painful recollection 
of 1960, has made business reluctant to count on a full- 
fledged revival of postwar conditions in the personal 
sector until the evidence is clearer than it is now. How- 
ever much inflation is getting itself discussed, it is not 
yet influencing anybody’s behavior in the market place. 

This cautiously optimistic appraisal of private mar- 
kets must be set against a background of much more 
spectacular developments in the public sector. The 
prospective course of public spending now represents a 
confluence of three separate streams of programs, the 
origins of which are mutually inconsistent in the sense 
that the needs that they are designed to meet are partly 
contradictory. 


Complexity of Government Programs 


For the moment, the Federal Government seems to be 
applying the recently enunciated scientific principle of 
“complementarity”; contradictory appraisals of the 
state of the nation are being acted upon at the same 
time, with the problems of reconciliation being put off 
to a later date. There are, first of all, the host of pro- 
grams undertaken originally as ad hoc approaches to the 
problem of relieving recession. These include the ex- 
tended unemployment compensation program, the ef- 
fort to reduce general interest rates, the funds supplied 
to ‘Fannie May,” the emergency food program, the 
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payment of National Service Life Insurance dividends,’ 


and the temporary accelerations of contract lending for 
defense and highways. 

As recession has given way to recovery, some but not 
all of these cyclical palliatives have been continued. At 
the same time, a second group of programs has been 
developed from a diagnosis of a structural, noncyclical 
slack in the economy. This diagnosis asserts that some 
fundamental alterations in markets are now required to 
accelerate long-term growth and development and to 
channel growth in desirable directions. Programs di- 
rected to this end include the tax credit for capital out- 
lays, designed to stimulate expansion and modernization 
spending; the efforts to reduce (or at least restrain) 
long-term rates; the $6-billion housing bill, including the 
controversial forty-year no-downpayment mortgage 
provision, massive urban redevelopment provisions, and 
greatly liberalized terms on repair and modernization 
loans; the education bill; the worker-retraining bill; and 
the depressed areas bill. 

A third group of programs, of course, involves defense 
and foreign aid. Here new programs and revisions of old 
programs have come in quick succession as the new 
Administration has built and acted upon its first full- 
length appraisal of the country’s international situation 
in the cold war. Conventional, missile, and space out- 
lays were each the subject of increased requests for 
funds, even before Mr. Kennedy returned from Vienna; 
and the reports from Vienna suggested, if anything, 
still more programs. 


Competition for Funds 


Operating all three of these groups of programs 
ssimultaneously, and under one roof, suggests how com- 
plex and many faceted the economic role of government 
has become. There are few who doubt that the foresee- 
able rise in government outlays over the next year will 
have an expansionary influence on business in general — 
and perhaps an inflationary influence. At the same time, 
and in the absence of certain knowledge of how far 
private demand will go, the Administration has pressed 
for and is getting major nondefense programs that will 
eventually become claimants for considerable funds. 
The programs in the military and foreign aid areas 
carry a clear sense of urgency; they have also recently 
begun to assume dimensions that raise the possibility of 
partial return to the garrison-state economy of the years 


1In 1953, defense took 14% of national output; it is now taking 
about 9%. This is an appreciable difference, but state and local 
spending has absorbed part of it: total government spending in 1953 
amounted to 23% of total output, whereas now such spending accounts 
for 21% of total output. If the present potential level of national 
output is about $550 billion, a rise in total government purchases of 
about $20 billion would now restore the relationship prevailing in 
1953. At the onset of the Korean war, the annual rate of defense 
expenditures rose by about $30 billion in the space of two years 
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of the Korean war. If so, they will be competing wit! 
some of the social programs announced in “the firs 
hundred days” for the same resources and dollars.! Anj 
behind these programs are emergency recession pré 
grams that might prove easier to erect than to dismantly 

The news from Washington thus carries with it | 
suggestion of pressure and inflation that is not ys 
present in the private sector. What notes of indecisic 
can now be detected in the business press revolve arour 
whether the rising tide of government spending will Vv 
joined by the great cyclical markets of private busine: 
—capital goods, housing, consumer durables. Temp 
rarily, there is enough for all, and with something * 
spare. But general business recovery, on top of tll 
combination of social, economic, and military objecti 
toward which the Administration is moving would ce 
tainly open the possibility that a year from now tl} 
consumer, the businessman, and the government mil 
again be competing for output, as they were in 1951 ar 
briefly again in 1955.—A. T. S. 


WHO BUYS OUR MACHINERY! 


UNITED STATES exports of machinery, contrary - 
popular impressions, have probably been a more de® 
sive influence in expanding the productive capacity 
the underdeveloped countries around the world than’ 
the more industralized nations. There is apparently 
widely held view that the United States, by shippig 
large quantities of machines to industrialized countri 
has been largely responsible for increasing the produ. 
tive capacity of these countries. A corollary to t§ 
assumption is that United States machinery has be 
the prime mover in enabling these countries, notall 
Japan and the nations of Western Europe, to prod 
and export goods that compete with ours. These notic 
are not fully borne out by the data. While this countr 
machines have undoubtedly served as a significant leyr 
in raising the industrial and agricultural output of Ja 
and Western Europe, their impact has probably bei 
overrated. 

Foreign markets for United States machinery he 
not been so heavily concentrated among the indi 
trialized countries of the world as is commonly believ: 
Excluding Canada, the bulk of United States machin# 
exports in the past decade has been going to the | 
industrialized nations. In 1960, for example, a fourth 
our $4.1-billion machinery exports! went to Cana 


1 Electrical machinery, apparatus, and parts; power genera/! 
machinery; construction, excavating, mining, oil field, and reli 
machinery; machine tools and other metalworking machines; tex: 
sewing, and shoe machinery; other industrial machines and pe 
office, accounting, and computing machines; printing and bookbine 
machinery; agricultural machines, implements, and parts; and t 
tors and parts 
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estination of United States Exports of Machinery 


Countries shown separately are those whose machinery imports from the United 
States totaled at least $100 million in 1960. For 1950, East Germany is included 
with West Germany 


DEVELOPED AREAS oO zz UNDER DEVELOPED AREAS 
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1950 
$1.9 BILLION—100% 


out a third to Western Europe, Japan, Australia, New 
saland, and the Union of South Africa, and the re- 
aining two fifths went to the less developed parts of 
ie world. The leading importer of our machinery last 
sar, excluding Canada, was Mexico. Argentina, Brazil, 
id Venezuela each imported as large an amount of 
nited States machinery as West Germany, and nearly 
;much as the United Kingdom and Japan. 
Moreover, our shipments of machinery to the indus- 
ialized countries constitute a relatively small share of 
eir total output of capital goods. For example, im- 
ts of machinery from the United States by the 
nited Kingdom, Japan, and West Germany in recent 
“ars amounted to less than 5% of these countries’ pro- 
action of producers’ durables. 


‘ade with Primary vs. Industrial Lands 


The relative quantities of various types of machinery 
urchased from us by the less industrialized countries 
nd to be different from those of the more industrial- 
ed areas. As a whole, Latin America, India, and Paki- 
an have been spending proportionately larger amounts 
r construction, excavating, mining, and agricultural 
achinery and equipment than the more advanced 
onomies. Imports of metalworking machinery and 
fice accounting and computing machines from the 
nited States generally represent a relatively higher 
are of total machinery imports among the more 
dustrialized countries. 
Thdia and Pakistan and most of our major customers 
ng the Latin American countries have been buying 
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“New Zealand, Union of South Africa, and countries of Western Europe not 
shown separately 


e And Pakistan 
Sources: Department of Commerce; The Conference Board 
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$4.1 BILLION—100% 
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large quantities of United States machinery throughout 
the past decade. This has also been true of several of the 
European nations. In contrast, West Germany and 
Japan, which are presently among the leading pro- 
ducers of finished products in competition with those 
produced here, have only become important customers 
for United States machinery in the past five years. Yet 
even in the early Fifties these two countries were mak- 
ing substantial gains in total national output. 

The bulk of the evidence suggests that the enormous 
gains in production demonstrated by the developed 
nations of the world was achieved through the use of 
their own resources and trading with other nations, 
among which the United States certainly ranks high. 
Finally, it seems that the role of the United States as a 
force in stimulating economic growth in the rest of the 
world has been somewhat overestimated for the indus- 
trialized countries and perhaps underestimated for the 
underdeveloped areas.—S. S. H. 


STEEL INVENTORIES: AN END OF 
LIQUIDATION 
LIQUIDATION of finished steel inventories in the 


hands of metal fabricators has apparently halted, and 
the reverse process of accumulation may have started. 


» 


SHIPMENTS 


INVENTORY 
ACCUMULATION 


According to Conference Board estimates, fabricating 
industries (which receive about 70% of total steel ship- 
ments) cut their steel stocks by only 0.7 million tons in 
the second quarter, compared with 1.6 million tons in 
the January-March period. The bulk of the decline was 
concentrated in April and May; a slight accumulation is 
andicated for June. 

Although the run-off of stocks lasted about a year, the 
rate of decline has been slowing notably since late 1960 
(see chart), reflecting an earlier and faster upturn in mill 
shipments than in actual consumption of steel. Deliv- 
eries began rising in the first quarter of this year, after 
declining throughout 1960. Although still trailing con- 
sumption up to late in the second quarter, shipments 
have risen by about 2 million tons since the beginning 
of the year. Meanwhile, steel use has shown little or no 
change since the fourth quarter of 1960. 

Since the middle of last year, metal fabricators have 
liquidated about 7 million tons of finished steel; this is 
2 million tons more than the poststrike build-up in the 
first half of 1960. In fact, over-all stocks are now back at 
their late 1958 levels. This suggests a strikingly low 
level of finished steel supplies, since steel consumption 
in the first half of 1961 was running about 15% above 
the similar period in 1958. 

Nor do steel supplies appear to be top heavy in con- 


A 
CLOSER . 


BALANCE 


CONSUMPTION 


IN 
STEEL 
SHIPMENTS 


AND 


CONSUMPTION 


Millions of tons 


Data are for metal fabricators only and are 
adjusted for seasonal variations 


“Estimated 


Sources: Federal Reserve; Bureau of 1 
Census; American Iron & Steel Institute; 1 
Conference Board 


struction, which is the most important industry usij 
steel outside of metal fabricating. During the first fi) 
months of 1961, nonresidential building activity () 
1947-1949 dollars) was unchanged from the previoy 
year, whereas steel shipments were 25% below last yey 
for the same period. Taking a longer range perspecti 
spending for new construction declined about 2% fre! 
1957 to 1960; steel deliveries dropped over 30% fre 
1957 to 1959, and then rose about 10% in 1960. # 
these contrasting trends are related in some measure) 
growing competition from other materials (such as pir 
stressed concrete and aluminum), they also reflec 
shift to a policy of tightened control of inventories. | 

Much has been said in recent months of the tre! 
toward closer control of inventories, and of the eff 
this may have on production. Actual inventory ~ 
havior in the past year, however, is not readily dis! 
guishable from the hand-to-mouth policies typica 
earlier recessions. It remains possible that attitus) 
toward inventories are still highly reflective of genu# 
business conditions and still responsive to the busiris 
cycle, and that recovery in demand will now leadi@ 
renewed accumulation. | 

Evidence of a shift in attitudes comes from a rec! 
survey of steel buyers, conducted by the National As 
ciation of Purchasing Agents in early June, show 
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at 50% of the respondents were holding their inven- 
ries steady; this was a 15% rise over a similar poll 
iken in early April. At the same time, the percentage 
1owing reductions declined from 50% to 30%. An 
icrease of 5% (from 15% to 20%) occurred among those 
urchasers raising their inventories, implying a con- 
nued but gradually lessening reluctance on the part of 
eel users to buy in excess of immediate requirements. 
One apparent reason for such tight inventory policies 
found in buyers’ expectations of future increases in 
eel prices. In the same survey, only 30% saw a rise in 
rices during the fall. This was considerably more than 
| the April survey, but it still seems a proportion low 
10ugh to prevent any significant hedge buying. (In 
ct, incentives for hedging were further reduced by 
cent price cuts in certain types of stainless steel, pipe, 
ad reinforcing bars.) 

An additional influence tending to work against 
aticipatory buying is the ample capacity of steel mills, 
hich assures consumer industries of fairly rapid de- 
veries despite some recent lengthening in lead times of 
upments. Furthermore, no dramatic change in the 
ipply situation is expected in the third quarter be- 
use of the usual seasonal lull in demand. Model 
lange-overs among automobile producers and vaca- 
on shutdowns in many other industries should act as a 
straining influence. 

However, the outlook for steel consumption has con- 
nued to improve in recent months, particularly for 
itomobiles. Although production in May and June was 
x0ut 12% below last year, automobile inventories at 
ie beginning of June were 150,000 below 1960, thanks 
) the improvement in sales during April and May. 
Jowever, the recovery was stalled in early June, as car 
les eased below last year’s level.) If this improvement 
mtinues and inventories at retail undergo further 
duction, output of the new models should not be 
ampered by any substantial carry-over of the 1961 
ock. Orders for steel would, of course, be favorably 
fected if automobile assemblies should get off to a fast 
art. An offsetting factor, however, continues to be the 
‘owing share of compact sales. The smaller cars ac- 
uunted for 35% of total domestic sales from January 
) May, compared with 25% in 1960. The average com- 
act uses roughly 35% less steel than a standard-size 
mJ. R. 


HOW MANY DEPENDENTS PER 
WORKER? 


OR EVERY hundred workers in the labor force today, 
lere are approximately 150 additional persons in the 
pulation, most of whom are of preworking or post- 
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working age. They are family dependents, or individuals 
who hold claims on the family and public purse; young 
dependents must be reared and provided with schools, 
while the old are provided with pensions and other 
security benefits. The real costs of supporting these 
dependent groups are in substantial degree borne by 
those in the population in the working ages. All other 
things being equal, such costs tend to rise or fall with 
changes in the relative proportion of young and old 
persons in the population. 

Up to 1940, the proportion of persons of nonworking 
age to those of working age declined steadily. This long- 
term decline in the so-called “dependency ratio” re- 
flected a sharp drop in the proportion of dependent 
young persons in the population, partly offset by a 
gradual rise in the proportion of older persons. 

The “dependency ratio,’’ a commonly used measure 
of the dependency load that a population must carry, is 
defined as the number of persons under twenty and over 
sixty-four per one-hundred persons of working age 
twenty to sixty-four. It is a rough measure at best; it 
assumes that all persons under twenty and over sixty- 
four are dependents, and that all other persons are 
workers. 


Unprecedented Rise in Dependency 


The dependency ratio, as defined above, declined 
steadily from 150 in 1820 to seventy in 1940. As a result 
of the wartime and postwar baby boom (and to a lesser 
extent because of the continued aging of the population), 


Dependency-Labor Force Ratios 


Dependents per hundred persons in labor force 


Sources: Bureau of the Census; Bureau of Labor Statistics; Historical Statistics of the United 
States; The Conference Board 
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Age-Dependency Ratios 


Dependents per hundred persons age twenty to sixty-four 
Sources: Bureau of the Census; Bureau of Labor Statistics; Historical Statistics of the United 
States; The Conference Board 
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the dependency ratio reversed direction and rose sharply 
during the Forties and Fifties for the first time in 
history. By 1960 it had reached ninety-one. Most of this 
rise occurred in the decade of the Fifties, when the ratio 
increased by eighteen points, mainly as a result of a 
heavier postwar load of dependent youths. Earlier in the 
century, the ratio took thirty-five years to fall by a 
like amount. 

Old-age dependency constitutes a relatively small 
part of total dependency. The old-age dependency ratio 
increased from ten in 1930, to seventeen in 1960—only 
seven points in thirty years. In the Sixties and Seventies, 
when the population will continue to age slowly, the 
increasing numbers of old and retired persons are not 
likely to become a heavy burden on the economy. 

The behavior of the total dependency ratio in the 
Sixties and Seventies depends largely on what happens 
to births. (Youth dependency accounts for about 80% 
of total dependency.) Assuming a continuation of the 
level of fertility prevailing since 1955, the dependency 
ratio will rise to ninety-seven by 1965, ninety-eight by 
1970, 101 by 1975, and 104 by 1980.! This indicated 
rise, while significant, is considerably less dramatic than 
the rise of the 1950’s. However, there is some doubt 
whether actual dependency (as contrasted with the 
specific dependency ratio) will rise in the Sixties. 


Revised Measure 


There is good reason to believe that the traditional 
dependency ratio may no longer be valid as a directional 
indicator of the future burden of dependent populations. 
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Because of the wartime and postwar baby boom, um 
precedentedly large numbers of teen-agers will be enter 
ing the labor force in the Sixties. In the traditional ratic 
this group by definition would be erroneously counted a 
dependents rather than workers. A more sensitive meas 
ure of dependency can be constructed simply by ex 
pressing the number of persons not in the labor fore 
(dependents) as a ratio of the number in the labor fore 
(supporters). Through use of this concept, many of th 
shortcomings of a purely demographic division ai 
eliminated. 

Calculated in this manner, the new dependency-labe 
force ratio differs substantially in two important re 
spects from the age-based ratio. While the historica 
pattern of decline remains roughly the same in bot 
dependency series, the over-all level of dependency ij 
the revised series is shifted notably upward. And for th 
1960’s, the new ratio indicates a decline in dependene 
rather than a rise. : 

The original age-dependency ratio measured tot. 
dependency at 111 in 1870, and at seventy-three in 195" 
The revised series indicates a ratio level of 218 in 18 
and a fall to 134 in 1950. In the second sense, evidentl! 
there have always been more dependents in the popul 
tion than supporters. 


Decline in Sixties 


Both measures show a sharp rise in dependency in t) 
1950’s, although the rise in the dependency-labor for 
ratio is somewhat less dramatic. The revised measut) 
indicates a drop in the ratio from 147 in 1960 to 145 | 
1965, with virtually no change for the remainder of t/ 
Sixties.” 

For the period from 1970 to 1975, the dependents 
ratio is expected to rise again to about the current lev) 
(Calculations of dependency based on employment es 
mates in 1965 and 1975 reveal essentially the same dire 
tional pattern as the dependency-labor force estimate 
although the level is slightly higher.) 

The assumptions underlying the dependency-labi 
force ratio projections are: (1) a continuation of t, 
birth rate experienced since 1955 and a gradual improw 
ment in mortality, resulting in a total population of ¥ 
million by 1965 and 235 million by 1975; (2) favoral: 
economic conditions in the Sixties and Seventies; | 
present trends in labor force participation rates, resut 
ing in a total labor force numbering 80 million by 19% 
and 95 million by 1975.—A. T. ’ 


1 These calculations are based on Bureau of the Census populat | 
projections, series IT, in Current Population Reports, P-25, number 1) 
November, 1958 

2 Estimates are based on the same population projections as ci 
in prior footnote, and on labor force projections reported in Bure 
of Labor Statistics Bulletin Number 1242 
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CAPITAL APPROPRIATIONS: UPSWING SLOWED 


Durinc the first quarter of 1961, the 1,000 largest 
manufacturing companies authorized slightly less for 
new plant and equipment than in the previous three 
months. This dip reversed a sharp increase between the 
third and fourth quarters of 1960. Cancellations and 
capital expenditures steadied at roughly the same rates 
as in the closing months of 1960, and the withdrawal 
from unspent backlogs approximated the small dip in 
capital appropriations—less than $300 million as com- 
pared with new authorizations that have averaged more 
than $2.5 billion per quarter. 

The downward trend of capital appropriations newly 
approved by the investor-owned gas and electric utility 
companies that commenced in the final quarter of last 
year moderated greatly in the first three months of 1961. 
Capital spending also declined, but even more moder- 
ately, and the backlog of uninvested appropriations 
exceeded the carry-forward of a year earlier by the 
smallest margin since its long and continuous rise began 
in the final months of 1959. 

The third report on the new quarterly survey of 
capital appropriations of the private gas and electric 
utility companies is included with this twentieth report 
on the continuing quarterly survey of capital appropria- 
tions newly approved for expenditure on plants and 
equipment by the 1,000 largest manufacturing compa- 
nies in the United States. Henceforth, the two indus- 
tries will be covered in the same quarterly article, pro- 
viding simultaneous coverage of both fields, which are 
of major importance in the markets for capital goods. 

THE CONFERENCE Boarp conducts these surveys 
under the financial sponsorship of Newsweek.! The sur- 
vey of the gas and electric utility industries is conducted 
jointly with the Edison Electric Institute and the 
American Gas Association.” 


THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


On a seasonally adjusted basis, newly approved 
capital appropriations in manufacturing declined by 
somewhat more than one eighth between the last quar- 
ter of 1960 and the opening months of the present year. 
This dip was in the general range of those posted in the 
first three quarters of 1960, but showed up to poor 
advantage in comparison with the increase of more than 
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two fifths scored from the third to the final quarters. 

The record of the previous three months was ac- 
counted for mainly by a boost in capital allocations by 
the petroleum industry —to a level as high as any in the 
eight-year record of this survey. The sharpness of 
petroleum’s rise from the third to the fourth quarters 
last year was unlikely to be matched, let alone exceeded, 
in the very next quarter. As it was, the first-quarter- 
1961 rate of petroleum industry approvals was above 
the quarterly average for the preceding two years. Thus 
there was little reason to interpret the dip in manufac- 
turing appropriations as a damaging setback to the 
cyclical recovery in capital expenditure anticipations. 
Despite the dip, first-quarter appropriations were above 
their low point in the third quarter of 1960. 


Recovery Forces Gain Strength 


In the first three months of the new year, the typical 
outlines of cyclical recovery became more and more 
clearly silhouetted against the background of statistics 
on the condition of the economy. Output of hard goods 
appeared to touch bottom in February and recover 
slightly in March, sparked largely by a more-than- 
seasonal rise in production of iron and steel. The impetus 
behind this boost in steel output was a rebound in the 
industry’s backlog of unfilled orders from the low 
touched in December, 1960. Indeed the order-book posi- 
tion of the industry recovered to its level of last summer. 

Although production in the other durable goods fields 
did not show the same strength as basic iron and steel, 
as a group their output schedules remained constant 
during the first three months of 1961, and other marks 
of their underlying vitality appeared. 

For example, between January and March, every 
major hard-goods industry scored a considerable im- 
provement in its inflow of new orders. In February and 
March aggregate new bookings exceeded shipments, and 
unshipped orders accumulated on manufacturers’ books. 


1 The numerical data in the present study differ slightly from those 
shown in the previous reports on these surveys, owing to slight 
revisions in the samples and benchmarks, and in the figures for the 
fourth quarter of 1960 

2 The first report on manufacturing appropriations, published in 
The Conference Board Business Record for October, 1956, and on 
appropriations of the investor-owned utility companies presented in 
The Business Record for February, 1961, stated the purposes of the 
surveys, their techniques, and the areas covered and excluded 


The best hikes in new orders were posted by iron and 
steel, nonferrous metals, fabricated metal products, and 
nonelectrical machinery. Orders for nonautomotive 
transportation equipment and electrical machinery did 
not change appreciably. 

By controlling output schedules, most of the durable 
goods industries between the end of 1960 and March of 
this year were able to pare their inventories, especially 
of finished products. With the increase in new orders, 
forward production commitments could be made with 
more confidence, and the prospect of a better relation- 
ship between inventories and shipments appeared. The 
typical recovery pattern of a greater use of productive 
capacity and of an improved income flow relative to the 
costs of carrying stocks seemed promised by develop- 
ments during the first three months of 1961. These im- 


Nondurables Down—Upsurge Checked 


Reported by 602 companies, in billions of dollars, seasonally adjusted. Changes in 
backlogs equal seasonally adjusted new appropriations minus adjusted expenditures and 
cancellations 
Source: The Conference Board 
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provements were gradual in comparison with those that 
brought the manufacturing industries out of their 
eclipse in late 1957 and early 1958. It would be some- 
what surprising, therefore, if the trend of profits for 
most industries were importantly changed in the first 
quarter of the year. 

Though many manufacturing industries boosted capi- 
tal appropriations in this period, most of the increases 
were very likely in anticipation of the extension of the 
first-quarter rises in orders and order backlogs. Indeed, 
although more industry groups raised approvals in the 
first quarter of 1961 than in the preceding three months 
on a quarter-to-quarter basis after seasonal adjustment, 
the increases evidently did not outweigh the consider- 
able declines in petroleum and in several other industries. 


Appropriations Reflect Business Trends 


The improvements in orders and sales that appeared 
in some industry groups in the first three months of 1961 
evidently had a favorable effect upon their authoriza- 
tions for new capital projects. Based upon preliminary 
seasonal adjustment, the basic iron and steel producers 
reversed their cuts of the two preceding quarters with an 
increase that amounted to almost 40% in the first 
quarter of 1961. 

Similarly, motor-vehicle industry authorizations ad- 
vanced by almost three tenths, regaining some of the 
ground lost in the fourth quarter of last year. The non- 
ferrous metals, nonautomotive transportation equip- 
ment, chemicals, and rubber industries were also among 
those reflecting a stepped-up tempo of business. 

The principal industries showing declines were elec- 
trical and nonelectrical machinery, fabricated metal 
products, textiles, paper, and petroleum. The downward 
movement of machinery industry approvals seemed 
related to the continued dwindling of its order backlogs. 


Cancellations Remain Stable 


Cancellations after seasonal adjustment stood at 
about $130 million in the opening months of this year. 
This sum was about $10 million more than in the previ- 
ous three months, but was well within the range of the 
past two years. At $70 million, cancellations in the 
durable goods sector stood at the upper limit of the 
range during the period since the first quarter of 1959. 

Cancellations in both durables and nondurables were 
under the rates during 1958 and late 1957, when the last 
downturn in capital spending programs was under way. 


Outlays Slide Moderately 


Capital spending was lower in the first quarter of 1961 
than in the preceding three months’ period, but the 
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Table 1: Estimated Capital Appropriations for the Thousand Largest Manufacturing Companies, 
by Quarters, 1958—1960' 


Billions of dollars 


1958 1959 1960 1961 
| i] tl IV | iH) Ul IV | iH Ul IV | 
ALL MANUFACTURING 
Opening backlog.... 7.62 7.81 6.89 6.32 5.92 7.39 7.55 7) 7.73 9.05 8.10 7.47 6.90 
Newly approved.... 2.73 1.67 1.59 2.09 3.7 2,57, 2.38 2.97 3.81 222 1.74 2.54 3.24 
Committed or spent... 2.13 PHY 1.9, 2.21 1.95 2.30 2.22 2.68 2.33 2.77 2.58 2.92 2.23 
Canceled.......... 39 34 18 a Ps Ae) 12 16 14 14 18 12 22 14 
Closing backlog..... 7.83 6.89 6.32 5.88 7.39 7.55 Teo5 7.65 9.07 8.32 Wao 6.90 7.76 
[Capital expenditures 2.24 7H | 2.06 2.24 1.76 2.19 2.16 2.69 2.24 2.74 2.63 292 2.14] 
DURABLE GOODS 
Opening backlog.... 4.13 3.88 3.66 3.47 3.44 4.07 4.28 4.24 4,50 4.72 4.30 4.11 3.64 
Newly approved.... .81 -80 oil 1.07 1.57 1.33 1:03 1.60 1.44 1.08 76 98 95 
Committed or spent... 91 95 85 97, 87 1.10 1.01 1.26 1.12 1.27 1.19 1.36 96 
Canceled.......... Ae .07 .05 14 .06 04 06 06 .08 .04 06 10 08 
Closing backlog..... 3.88 3.65 3.47 3.44 4.08 4.28 4.24 4.51 4.73 4.49 3.99 3.63 3.55 
[Capital expenditures 1.02 1.05 94 98 76 99 96 1.24 1.07 1.29 1.27 1.41 93] 
NONDURABLE GOODS 
Opening backlog.... 3.50 3.93 3.24 2.85 2.48 Soon Bees 3.28 3.23 4.33 3.80 3.36 3.26 
Newly approved.... 1.91 .87 .88 1.02 2.00 1.24 1.35 1.36 2.37 1.13 98 Fey¥é 2.29 
Committed or spent... 1.22 1.30 1.14 1.24 1.08 1.20 1.21 1.42 1.21 1.50 1.40 1.56 1.27 
Canceled.......... “25 2 13 19 .09 08 09 09 .05 14 06 12 07 
Closing backlog..... 3.95 3.24 2.85 2.44 3.31 3.27 3.31 3.14 4.34 3.82 3.32 B27, 4.21 
[Capital expenditures 1.22 127, 1,12 1.26 1.00 1.20 1.20 1.45 1.17 1.45 1.36 ey 1.21] 


1 Based upon 602 reporting companies. All totals derived from unrounded data. 1955-1958 data for 507 reporting companies available upon request 


Source: The Conference Board 


decline amounted to only about $20 million, or 1%. 
This was the second quarter of moderate decline, follow- 
ing a dip of about 8% between the third and fourth 
quarters of last year. The entire decline in spending was 
centered in the durable goods industries. In this cate- 
gory, outlays were cut by about $60 million, or 6%, 
against a reduction of about $130 million in those 
quarters in 1960. 

After two quarters of very moderate decline, outlays 
by the nondurable goods producers were raised by $40 
million, orjust under 4% in the opening months of this 
year. This rise was apparently related to the upsurge in 
appropriations that took place in the preceding quarter. 


Durables Cut Approval Backlogs 


After holding at their third-quarter volume in the 
closing months of 1960, the backlog of unexpended 
authorizations fell by about $290 million between the 
end of last year and the end of March this year. 

In the nondurable goods sector, approvals net of can- 
cellations were some $60 million greater than capital 
expenditures. This amount was therefore carried for- 
ward for spending in subsequent quarters. The more 
persistent downtrend of appropriations approved by the 
durable goods industries since the end of 1959, however, 
carried them some $350 million below the current rate 
of spending in the first quarter of 1961, biting into the 
unspent backlog by a matching amount. 
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Diffusion of Approvals 


The 602 companies reporting to the survey of capital 
appropriations for the past three years have been 
divided into three groups—those whose approvals are 
higher than in the similar period a year ago, those 
reporting a lower volume of new authorizations, and 
those reporting no change from a year earlier. In this 
measurement, each company is counted as one unit 
without regard to the magnitude of change in its 
appropriations. 

The proportion of manufacturing companies boosting 
approvals remained at 39%, the same level as in the 
fourth quarter of 1960. After stabilizing in the third and 
fourth quarters of last year, the proportion lifting appro- 
priations in the durable goods industries dropped by 
three points to 34%. This decline was balanced by a rise 
from 41% of the nondurables companies reporting 1n- 
creases in the final months of 1960 to 45% doing so in the 
first three months of this year. 


Backlog Diffusion 


The percentage of companies whose backlogs of unex- 
pended appropriations exceeded the year-ago rate in the 
first quarter of this year fell between the fourth quarter 
of 1960 and the first quarter of 1961, thus continuing the 
downward movement begun in the first quarter of 1960. 

Both the durable goods and nondurable goods groups 
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contributed to the decline. The percentage of durable 
goods producers increasing backlogs in the opening 
months of 1961 was 38%, down two points from the 
preceding quarter. 

After stabilizing in the third and fourth quarters of 
last year, the percentage of nondurable goods firms 
increasing their appropriations backlogs fell two points 
to 46%. 

In each industry grouping, the number of firms 
reporting increased backlogs on a year-to-year basis was 
less than half of the total. This was also the case in the 
last two quarters of 1960, and indicates the lack of 
backlog support thus far for future spending. 


Plant Appropriations Advance Further 


In the last quarter of 1960, the nondurable goods 
industries authorized a larger share of capital appro- 
priations for new plant, continuing the rise in the plant 
proportion shared with durables in the third quarter. In 


Table 2: Trends in Capital Appropriations of 
Reporting Companies, 1959-1961' 


Newly Committed Closing 
Approved or Spent Backlogs 
| '60 IV '59 | '60 IV '59 1 '60 IV '59 
Industry to to to to to to 
1'61 IV '60 1'61 IV '60 1'6] IV '60 
ALE MANUFACTURING &..2>— 165 1899 — 55) SSAlily 17 Sa 2 
DURABLE GOODS 
INDUSTRIES rere —35 —42 —16 + 9 —28) —22 
Primary iron and steel... —47 —80 —22 +30 —39 —34 
Primary nonferrous metals: —1\3) =-"6 =—20>° —)16) —96 = 95 
Electrical machinery and 
equipment... i. a2 4.20. —41 -— 3 +10 + 8 —16 — 6 
Machinery, except 
eldctrcalim, ween en er —37 + 1 -19 —20 — 6 + 1 
Motor vehicles and 
equipment.......... 9 A et A 2 AO 
Transportation equipment, 
excluding motor vehicles — 8 — 3 +15 + 4 —12 — 8 
Stone, clay, and glass 
products #)1-ccnmeenet an 31 56 22 9 Py 7H) 


Fabricated metal products —76 + 5 —45 —24 —21 +10 
Instruments and photo- ‘ 

graphic equipment..... —16 —44 + 8 -=--40 —Ii4 — 3 
Other durable goods?... = 13. — 4.9 —23)-- 4° —j6 —20 


NONDURABLE GOODS 


INDUSTRIES Gee ae — 3 +13 + 6 +13 —3 +4 
Food and beverages.... +39 +17 — 7 + 2 +426 + 3 
Textile-mill jproducts...... —400>— Vl" (= oa N25) —305F N16 

8 


Paper and allied products — 1 —10 —1 
Chemical and allied 


products#en, semen oc — 6 —10 +22 +34 —1+4+4 
Petroleum and coal 

products. ......:...... — 6 +50 -+ 6 —°4..— 4 +22 
Rubber products....... =) ii. OR 34a eon eS 
Other nondurable goods? +73 —29 +31 +56 — 6 —22 


1 Based upon data in table 3. Industry totals are rounded 

2 Includes lumber products, furniture and fixtures, and miscellaneous manufactures 
3 Includes tobacco, apparel, printing ond publishing, and leather products 
Source: The Conference Board 
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the first quarter of 1961, the durable goods groups car- 
ried the plant proportion higher, while the nondurable 
industries approved slightly less for plant. 

During the past two years, 467 companies have sup- 
plied separate figures on their capital appropriations 
slated for plant and equipment. This breakdown does 
not apply to the petroleum industry, which cannot draw 
a precise distinction between plant and equipment. 

The percentage of capital approvals earmarked for 
new plant construction hit a low of 24% in the second 
three months of 1960. It rose to 27% in the third quarter 
and to 28% in the final quarter. In the first quarter of 
this year, plant appropriations stood at 33% of the 
total, a high since the third quarter of 1959. The pro- 
portion was the same in both the durable and nondur- 
able goods industries. — 

If the ratios of plant and equipment approvals to 
total approvals are applied to seasonally adjusted ap- 
propriations, seasonally adjusted figures for the two 
components can be obtained. This procedure assumes 


[Text continued on page 16] 


Table 3: Proportion of Appropriations for 
Plant, 1959-1961' 


In per cent 


1959 1960 1961 
Industry | ll Ul IV | i} Ml IV | 


ALL MANUFACTURING.... 26 33 38 25 28 24 27 28 33 
DURABLE GOODS 
INDUSTRIES a: 2a ane 25.34 33 26.26 22529 4230eso 
Primary iron and steel... 28 36 19 17 20 16 32 16 62 
Primary nonferrous metals 41 35 31 21 25 30 30 18 19 
Electrical machinery and 


equipment........... 2446, A025) (S40 2A sce cOmeee 
Machinery, except 

electricals. eo eee 18 11-30 71:2" “Sr M3 e250 ae eee 
Motor vehicles and 

equipment........... 3) 19” Tests coy Ne! BY OY 6 


Transportation equipment, 

excluding motor vehicles 32 45 48 39 35 34 34 32 48 
Stone, clay, and glass 

products:taqu eee 34 (53.45 137, (32.050) o2 see Saeco 
Fabricated metal products 22 13 37 49 36-12 13 13 20 
Instruments and photo- 

graphic equipment... 15 917 245925 90 16se47— 0.8 wal\7 ee, 
Other durable goods?... 22 68 4 43 19 38 30 31 31 


NONDURABLE GOODS 


INDUSTRIES; eee 28, 3144024. "310223" 24S Sas 
Food and beverages.... 21 35 33 22 22 38 27 36 40 
Textile-mill products... . . 25) ODN 2aal G20 02 le One camel 


Paper and allied products 18 11 58 27 9) 30" 208297 ais 
Chemical and allied 

products, . siuaneemgon A241, 49 o 25) 46,026.53) 40 eso 
Rubber products....... 913) 6. 255 12 10> eo ommeze 
Other nondurable goods? 13 17 15 12 20 32 13 44 20 


1 Based upon 602 companies reporting appropriations separately for plant and equipment 
for all quarters. Petroleum industry is excluded 


2 Includes lumber products, furniture and fixtures, and miscellaneous manufactures 
3 Includes tobacco, apparel, printing and publishing, and leather products 
Source: The Conference Board 
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Table 4: Capital Appropriations for Reporting Companies, 1958-1961, by Quarters’ 


Millions of dollars 


Ml 


ALL MANUFACTURING 
Opening backlog............ 
Newly approved............. 
Committed or spent........... 
Canceled anu wide fowl, aan sac 
Closingibackloge.G..... Aid... .% 
[Capital expenditures ......... 


DURABLE GOODS 
Opening backlog............ 
Newly approved............. 
Committed or spent........... 
Canceled sh ae swe hats hier x os 
Glosingibacklogin. «4.8 sca «os 
[Capital expenditures ......... 


PRIMARY IRON AND STEEL 
Opening backlog............ 
Newly approved............. 
Committed or spent........... 
Canceled, err 55 Gk dee. 
Closing backlogh wc. 2 sae). 
[Capital expenditures ......... 


MOTOR VEHICLES AND 

EQUIPMENT 
Opening backlog............ 
Newly approved............. 
Committed or spent........... 
Canceled siren roe nus ss.cute eee ais 
Klosing backlog: ..2.-5.....- 
[Capital expenditures ......... 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT, 

EXCLUDING MOTOR VEHICLES 
Opening backlog............ 
Newly approved............. 
Committed or spent........... 
Ganceleditss rey ie... ccsgelv ciel 
Closing, backlog........2%4.... 
[Capital expenditures ......... 


STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS 

PRODUCTS 
Opening backlog............ 
Newly approved............. 
Committed or spent........... 
Canceled cine trktesc Sate = nahn 
Closingipacklogi aussie ee he 
[Capital expenditures......... 


PRIMARY NONFERROUS METALS 
Opening backlog............ 
Newly approved............. 
Committed or spent........... 
COnCelOd Me ear y Mie soak a Pi saade., 3 
Closing backlog=.... ...5 5.1.4... 
[Capital expenditures ......... 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY AND 

EQUIPMENT 
Opening backlog............ 
Newly approved............. 
Committed or spent........... 
Canceled Wang. S006 ch tears ato 
Glosingsbacklog#.,%..... ta as... 
[Capital expenditures ......... 
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Table 4: Capital Appropriations for Reporting Companies, 1958-1961, by Quarters (Continued) 


Millions of dollars 


| iH i \V | u tl IV | Ul Ul IV 1 
MACHINERY EXCEPT ELECTRICAL 
Opening backlog............ 356 324 311 323 376 386 378 339 324 368 340 334 335 
Newly approved............. 91 67 89 138 134 119 94 105 155 74 66 106 98 
Committed or spent........... 65 Tio 76 80 119 127 121 110 93 100 69 88 ne 
Canceled... tts ad.c resi oa 57 4 1 8 id 1 3 4 14 3 3 20 m 
Closing backlog............. 325 311 324 377 388 378 347 330 371 340 334 333 350 
[Capital expenditures ......... 96 97 83 86 70 98 103 115 92 100 91 105 78] 
FABRICATED METAL PRODUCTS 
Opening backlog............ 7a 100 86 77 68 118 79 74 74 109 90 70 94 
Newly approved............. 62 17 rae! 44 84 We 4l a7 83 36 18 62 20 
Committed or spent........... 30 31 31 49 34 55 46 58 47 51 29 44 26 
Canceled: 2.5). = sancscle Seonuaie hte 2 1 a 5 a a a 2 1 1 a 7 1 
Closing backlog............. 100 86 Th 67 Les 79 74 73 109 93 69 80 86 
[Capital expenditures ......... 39 38 34 45 30 46 47 58 47 56 48 52 33] 
INSTRUMENTS AND PHOTO.- 
GRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 
Opening backlog............ 52 51 oh 48 46 51 59 60 61 72 92 85 39 
Newly approved............. 21 23 15 28 27 aS 23 36 37 a7 23 20 31 
Committed or spent........... 19 18 18 23 20 21 22 30 25 25 30 42 27 
Canceled oot oiscc.sobti-gaeesers 3 1 1 3 1 1 a 1 1 1 1 3 1 
Closing backlog... s....- 3.5225" 51 35 48 46 51 59 60 61 72 80 85 59 62 
[Capital expenditures ......... 19 18 17 23 19 21 22 29 24 25 32 44 26] 
OTHER DURABLE GOODS 
INDUSTRIES? 
Opening backlog ........... 42 33 34 28 av 56 76 69 118 102 78 53 93 
Newly approved............. 8 16 8 50 19 43 15 76 15 14 6 Vie 17 
Committed or spent........... 14 14 16 21 16 22 21 Ze 30 32 28 28 23 
Canceled)ic..)3. he sos. eee oes 2 a a 1 a a 1 a 1 a 4 1 a 
Closing backlog), 2-1... seine 33 34 28 56 60 76 69 118 102 79 53 95 86 
[Capital expenditures ......... 14 14 15 22 16 23 22 27 29 32 28 29 23] 
- NONDURABLE GOODS 
Opening backlog............ 2)839 Sil 2li 20092 246 1,962 2,583 2,578 2,630 2,621 3,457 ~3,082""2,7268 2,647 
Newly approved............. 1,437 670 667 800 1,507 970 1,073 1,085 1,811 894 FETE U221 lef Sz 
Committed or spent........... 945 1,013 882 974 820 912 920 1,089 938 1,162 1,096 1,226 995 
Concpled ie cenit Crciar. sorter ie 193 225 101 142 70 70 84 73 34 103 48 94 52 
Klosing backloge- a...) sean SS fee IOs 2,200) a2 2,583 2,580 2,653 2,554 3,461 3,085 © 2,703" 23653 3,355 
[Capital expenditures ......... 949 988 865 972 765 914 916. 1 tt2 896 1,122 1,065 1,188 947] 
FOOD AND BEVERAGES 
Opening backlog............ 197 228 189 189 175 240 244 246 239 257 242 234 242 
Newly approved............. 118 75 94 98 149 IZ 101 103 130 113 88 121 181 
Committed or spent........... 81 107 90 104 83 110 103 104 103 123 110 106 96 
Canceled. freee rane: 3 2 2 5 4 2 4 if 8 4 2 5 7 
Closing backlog... ©, .1< 5 ee 231 195 189 179 240 245 238 238 257 242 220 244 324 
[Capital expenditures ......... 83 101 95 111 80 T12 100 115 99 116 110 107 92] 
TEXTILE-MILL PRODUCTS 
Opening backlog............ 29 28 20 29 42 52 50 69 7) 87 74 66 64 
Newly approved............. 18 9 23 32 29 29 47 36 43 25 36 32 26 
Committed or spent........... rd 18 15 18 19 30 28 32 29 37 43 36 28 
Canceled6y.05,5 Sus «cree a a 1 a a 2 a a a a a a a 
Closing backlog............. 28 20 28 42 51 50 69 74 87 74 67 62 61 
[Capital expenditures ......... 19 18 15 18 20 29 32 32 28 39 43 37 29] 
PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
Opening backlog............ 327 285 257 236 249 256 265 308 327 333 318 279 257 
Newly approved............. 50 44 44 84 65 76 122 iiss 90 83 66 103 89 
Committed or spent........... 87 68 64 67 59 67 76 98 78 92 106 94 64 
Canceled ii. icine yerciee ae cite 4 2 2 8 1 4 a 4 5 8 P§ 17 4 
Closing backlog............. 285 258 236 247 254 265 318 323 334 318 279 258 279 
[Capital expenditures......... 89 76 70 71 56 68 68 98 76 89 105 104 72) 
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Table 4: (concluded) 


Millions of dollars 


1958 1959 1960 1961 
| ll Ul IV \ ll Ul IV i i] Il IV | 

CHEMICALS AND ALLIED 

PRODUCTS 
Opening backlog. .:...:..:.: 1,267 + 41,156 917 790 719 730 791 966 VOTG” VSI 134 1,093 1,075 
Newly approved............. 251 181 148 212 215 288 398 340 372 287 267 305 348 
Committed or spent........... 289 303 271 261 197 214 214 264 231 306 309 PSK 281 
Canceledts ere simintemn is. ete nts 63 133 11 26 5 17 9 5 7 9 6 wh rao 
Closing backlog... 2. 244 6 oasis: 1,167 913 794 Pile 732 790 966 1,032 1,149 1,122 1,088 1,077 1,139 
[Capital expenditures......... 291 302 264 260 194 211 214 268 235 311 308 353 278] 

PETROLEUM AND COAL 

PRODUCTS 
Opening backlog............ 867, 91,2735 11,039 865 6507 1,165 1,062 846 756 1,397 1,019 823 820 
Newly approved............. 949 318 298 325 988 371 318 404 1,094 296 239 608 1,029 
Committed or spent........... 417 466 397 470 415 430 444 525 44] 533 446 546 466 
Canceled noon) sic Aes oe 122 83 74 97 58 43 69 53 10 78 36 59 37 
Glosing backlog... 22 7...) -6.: 1,276 1,040 865 623 1,166 1,065 867 676 1,401 1,079 775 826 1,346 
[Capital expenditures......... 415 436 375 463 375 435 449 531 402 502 422 505 413] 

RUBBER PRODUCTS 
Opening backlog............ 91 92 TE 67 62 80 101 141 158 183 198 177 145 
Newly approved............. 37 9M | 30 30 47 64 80 69 70 73 39 40 60 
Committed or spent........... 35 32 29 32 27, 4] 39 50 43 55 58 67 43 
Canceled ais 2 oe ccc tui ee En 1 5 11 3 1 3 a 2 3 3 2 6 2 
Closing’ backlog... .. ....5... 92 77 67 62 80 101 142 158 183 198 177 145 160 
[Capital expenditures......... 35 33 25 32 25 38 34 48 40 48 51 59 44] 

OTHER NONDURABLE GOODS 
INDUSTRIES? 

Opening backlog............ 62 58 60 71 66 61 64 53 52 50 50 55 45 
Newly approved............. 15 20 29 18 14 25 6 ies 11 16 16 12 19 
Committed or spent........... 19 18 ibd 21 20 20 16 16 13 16 16 25 17 
Gancelediz2 ts: He sisiz pis byes ad a 1 a 2 a 2 1 a a 1 a a a 
Closing backlog): 2 icieys)- <2 a 58 60 71 66 60 64 53 54 50 50 50 42 47 
[Capital expenditures......... 18 21 20 17 16 20 19 19 16 17 17 23 18] 


1 Based upon 602 respondents. All totals derived from unrounded data. (Information reported by 507 companies for 1955-1958 available upon request) 
2\ncludes lumber products, furniture and fixtures, and miscellaneous manufactures 
3 Includes tobacco, apparel, printing and publishing, and leather products a—less than $500,000 Source: The Conference Board 


Table 5: Capital Appropriations and Expenditures of Investor-owned Gas and Electric Utilities, 
1958-1960" 


Millions of dollars 


1958 1959 1960 1961 
| i] ll IV | i] il IV | ll Ill IV | 

TOTAL UTILITIES 

Opening backlog............. 6,277 7,877 6,885 6,179 5,698 7,191 6,341 5,560 5,777 7,379 6,716 6,112 5,921 

Approprigtions.. 33. .660-.05. 2,757 409 845 1,230 2,688 509 581 «1,817 2792 702 777 =—«1,555 2,664 

Cancelediaiae th.. con keke sae 5 82 61 152 182 143 71 40 193 93 129 100 340 124 

Capital expendifures........... OF Seb Satel 399. 41,529, 1,052 1,288 1,322 1,407 1,097 1,236 1,281 1,406 1,024 

Closing 'backlagmasn, aioe sos 7,877 6,888 6,179 5,698 LAGI 6,341)" 5,560: 15,777 7,379 6,716" 6,112) 5,921 7,437 
ELECTRIC UTILITIES 

Opening backlog............. 5131) 6,277 5,554" 4,793 4,488 5,381 4,818 4,318 4,329 5,603 5,218 4,690 4,501 

Appropriations............2.. 2,012 296 307 785 1,791 346 361 17071 2,086 547 340 974 1,876 

Canceled)... ta. kiachue main anos 36 39 107 97 135 49 38 143 86 45 57 256 87 

Capital expenditures........... 830 980 961 993 763 860 843 917 726 887 811 907 763 

losing) backlog’... - 0 :)-5.  : 6,277 5,554 4,793 4,488 5,381 4,518) 4,318) 4,329 5,603 5,218 4,690 4,501 5,527 
GAS UTILITIES 

Opening backlog............. 1,145 1,600 1,330 1,386 1,210 1,810 1,523 1,242 1,448 1,776 1,498 1,422 1,420 

Appropriations .32...00)..)0.26 628 745 113 538 445 897 163 200 746 706 155 437 581 788 

anceled eree race a deca os 46 22 45 85 8 22 2 50 7 84 43 84 37 

Capital expenditures........... 245 357 438 536 289 428 479 490 371 349 470 499 261 

Closing backlog... oo. 5.2... + 1,600) 1,335), 1,380. 1,210 1,810 1,523 1,242 1,448 1,776 1,498 1,422 1,420 1,910 


1 Estimates for all private investor-owned gas and electric companies, based upon reports from 177 companies 
Sources: Edison Electric Institute; American Gas Association; The Conference Board 
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Table 6: Capital Appropriations, Expenditures, and Closing Backlog of Investor-owned Gas and 
Electric Utilities 
Year-to-year Per Cent Change, 1958-1961 


| Ay I '59 Wl '59 IV '59 1 '60 i '60 Ill "60 IV '60 1'61 
1'58 I 58 Il S58 IV '58 Log, I '59 Il 'S9 IV '59 1 *60 
TOTAL UTILITIES 
APPropridhONnSic omcicus 3 =. gers. <a ares = 33 +24 —3] +48 + 4 +38 + 34 —14 = 15) 
Capital expenditures............-.. ee a4 = 5 ae + 4 1 ——vaaeS 0 ie 
Glosing backlog) jy. 6 pac see ne eer = & == (5 —10 + 1 + 3 +e + 10 + 2 + 1 
ELECTRIC UTILITIES 
Approprighionsic.. es 3 esarny ns shee — IT +17 +24 +36 +16 +58 = I! — 9 —10 
Capital expenditures............... — 8 —12 —12 ='8 == 5 + 3 — 4 el) + 5 
Closing) backlog®... 62.0 9s) 5 ts sate aes —14 —13 —10 — 4 8 + 9 + 4 — | 
GAS UTILITIES 
ADDIOpTICHONS se a tum ny esate ee +20 +44 —=63 +68 Saf) aS i) She rece +12 
Capital expenditures............... +18 +20 + 9 == +28 —18 = 2 + 2 —30 
Glosingbacklog= «nis. acts ae +13 +14 —10 +20 = 2 — 2 + 14 — 2 + 8 


that plant and equipment appropriations are subject to 
the same seasonal influences, or that the ratio of plant 
to total approvals does not show a seasonal pattern. On 
the basis of the limited data so far available, this 
assumption cannot be conclusively tested. The following 
observations about seasonally adjusted trends in plant 
and equipment appropriations must therefore be made 
tentatively. 

In the first quarter of 1961, plant approvals rose by 
about one half in the durable goods category and by 
about 37% in nondurables. This was the first rise in 
plant approvals after six successive quarters of declines. 
For the nondurables it was the second consecutive in- 
crease after four quarters of reductions. 

Appropriations for new machinery and equipment, in 
contrast, extended the gradual downtrend that com- 
menéed in the first quarter of last year. The dip in funds 
authorized for equipment purchases by the durable 
goods producers came to about a fifth between the last 
quarter of 1960 and the first quarter of 1961. The non- 
durable goods category posted an increase of about 14% 
between these periods, reversing declines that continued 
throughout 1960. 


THE GAS AND ELECTRIC UTILITIES 


In the first quarter of 1961, a further decline in utility 
appropriations occurred, extending the dip that com- 
menced in the previous quarter.! On a year-to-year 
basis, utility approvals declined only about 5% in the 
first three months of 1961, against a cutback of 14% in 
the preceding quarter. 

Capital expenditures reflected the fourth-quarter 1960 
cutback in appropriations, declining about 7% from the 
level in the first quarter of 1960. Backlogs were still 
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See table 5 for footnotes 


greater than a year earlier, but by the smallest margin 
since the closing months of 1959. 


Electric Industry Approvals Fall 


Capital appropriations approved by the private elec- 
trical utility companies during the first three months of 
this year declined by about a tenth from a year ago. 
This cut extended the industry’s decline to three suc- 
cessive quarters. Previous boosts in unspent backlogs, 
however, supported a rise in outlays of about five per 
cent. This increase maintained the mounting trend of 
the industry’s outlays evidenced in the last quarter of 
1960. 


Gas Utility Appropriations Boosted 


In the opening months of this year, the gas utility 
companies increased their capital appropriations 12% 
above a year ago, smartly reversing a dip of more than 
two fifths in the previous three months. This approval 
cut, however, took subsequent effect in a drop of 30% 
in outlays, compared with a moderate rise in the final 
quarter of 1960. Owing to the divergence between rising 
approvals and sharply reduced spending in the opening 
months of 1961, gas industry backlogs posted an in- 
crease of about 8%. 

Martin R. GAaInsBRUGH 

FRED STEVENSON 

Office of the Chief Economist 
_ 1 The quarterly survey of utility appropriations studies the private 
investor-owned gas and electric companies. Excluded are the power 
cooperatives and governmental systems. During the period from the 
first quarter of 1958 through the fourth quarter of 1960, fifty private 
gas transmission and distribution companies and 127 electrical gener- 
ating and transmission firms reported to the survey. 

Besides excluding power cooperatives and governmental systems, 
the present survey further screens out expenditures by the investor- 
owned group in all secondary services such as steam-heat distribution, 
transportation lines, and telephone systems. The data furnished by 


this study, therefore, represent only those sums spent on direct gas 
and electric services 
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Survey of Business Opinion and Experience 


BUSINESS UPSURGE TO OUTPACE PROFITS 


Anricipatep dollar billings during the second half 
of this year will exceed those of the corresponding period 
last year for three fourths of the 220 manufacturing 
companies participating in THE CONFERENCE Boarp’s 
latest survey of business expectations. Even more favor- 
able is the outlook for new orders, with nearly four out 
of five respondents expecting more incoming business 
during the second half of this year than in the final six 
months of 1960. But despite these hopeful signs, only 
slightly fewer than half of the reporting executives fore- 
see higher pretax profits for their firms in 1961 as com- 
pared with last year. 


NEW ORDERS 


In all-of the twenty-nine major industries represented 
except one, the majority of companies reporting predict 
that their new-orders rate in the second half will be 
equal to or better than that of the same period a year 
ago. About half of the cooperating executives believe 


Company’s New Orders: Second-half 1961 Compared 
with Second-half 1960 


%o change expected % of 202 companies responding 


INCREASE 


‘fo INCREASE 
NOT SPECIFIED 


re 


20.0% TO 29.9% eee 7AYo 


30.0% OR MORE 


10.0% TO 19.9% 


UNDER 10.0% 


NO CHANGE| 
DECREASE 


UNDER 10.0% 


113.4% 


10.0% OR MORE 


‘DECREASE 
NOT SPECIFIED 
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Company’s Billings: Second-half 1961 Compared 
with Second-half 1960 


%o change expected %o Of 206 companies responding 


INCREASE 


% INCREASE 
NOT SPECIFIED 


20.0% OR MORE 
15.0% TO 19.9% 
10.0% TO 14.9% 


5.0% TO 9.9% 


UNDER 5.0% 


NO CHANGE [ata =~ 


DECREASE 


UNDER 10.0% 
10.0% OR MORE 


% DECREASE 
NOT SPECIFIED 


that the increase in new orders for their firms will be as 
much as 10% or higher. In the inorganic chemicals 
industry, the only exception, respondents are evenly 
divided between companies expecting an increase in new 
business over the second half of 1960 and those foresee- 
ing a decline. The only major industries in which even a 
minority of the companies surveyed are expecting a 
lower volume of new orders include the aircraft, indus- 
trial machinery, iron and steel foundries, inorganic 
chemicals, and textile industries. 

An overwhelming majority of participating compa- 
nies also expect their volume of new orders in the second 
half of this year to be higher than in the first half. 


BILLINGS 


The expectation for billings is almost as favorable as 
that for new orders. Some 73% of the executives sur- 
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Company’s Inventory Investment: Present 
vs. January 1, 1961, Levels 
% change 


INCREASE 
% INCREASE ; 
NOT SPECIFIED eal cats 


10.0% OR MORE ae 7.1% 


% of 215 companies responding 


UNDER 10.0% 


NO CHANGE 260% 
DECREASE 


UNDER 10.0% 24.2%o 


10.0% OR MORE 


2 DECREASE 
NOT SPECIFIED 


veyed expect their firms to obtain higher dollar billings 
in the second half of this year than last, while only about 
9% foresee a decline. The remaining 18% of respondents 
anticipate no significant change. Of those companies 
predicting an increase, more than half believe that the 
relative gain over their billings in the last six months of 
1960 will be 10% or more. 

Billings for 80% of the companies during the next half 
year are likely to be higher than in the six preceding 
months. Another 11% expect no significant change, and 
9% foresee a decline. 


INVENTORIES 


There was a slight tendency toward inventory liquida- 
tion among participating companies from the beginning 
of this year to about the middle of the second quarter. 
About 35% of the manufacturers surveyed indicate that 
their companies’ inventories increased during this pe- 
riod, while 39% reported a reduction. The remaining 
26% report that their inventories held about level during 
this period. For the remainder of 1961, about one third 
of the concerns expect to increase their inventory stocks; 
another one third foresee no substantial change; and the 
remaining one third expect that their inventory invest- 
ment will probably decline. 

A build-up of inventories in coming months is ex- 
pected by a large majority of responding companies in 
such industries as industrial machinery, instruments, 
and metal stamping, while most of the rubber and tex- 
tile concerns surveyed plan to reduce their inventories. 
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Expected Trend of Company’s Inventory 
during Second-half 1961 


% of 214 companies responding 


Change expected 


UPWARD 


LEVEL 


34.6% 


DOWNWARD 


"| 33.2% 


In some cases, inventory valuation in coming months 
may be affected by price changes. One chemical com- 
pany executive, for example, reports: ‘““Even though it 
is expected that our inventory will be slightly increased 
in volume or quantity, the unit values will be slightly 
less, which should about equalize the outcome.” 

Changes in the proportions of raw materials and 
finished goods in inventory are likely for some firms, as 
in the case of one hardware company, whose president 
states: ““We expect our inventory to remain pretty con- 
stant between now and the end of the year, although 
there will be a considerable shift within it. Our raw 
materials inventory should go up and our finished goods 
inventory go down. This is owing to the fact that we 
will have a greater requirement for raw materials for 
processing, and quite a lot of goods that we have had on 
hand—unfortunately for quite a long time—will have 
been released to our customers.” 


EMPLOYMENT 


An increase in their factory work force during the 
remainder of the year is planned by 43% of the respond- 
ent companies. Slightly more than half plan relatively 
little change from their current level of factory employ- 
ment. Only a small scattering of firms in various indus- 
tries (6% of the total surveyed) expect to have fewer 
production workers by the end of the year. 

Companies in industries most affected by the recent 
recession are those most frequently reporting plans for 
increasing their factory employment. Thus over half of - 
the respondents in the metals industries expect such an ~ 
increase, as compared with less than a third of the 
nonmetals firms reporting. 

The relative increase in employment in many cases is — 
likely to be less than the anticipated rise in sales. A | 
typical comment is that of one machinery company 
president who states that “factory employment will — 
probably show a modest rise in response to a more 
vigorously rising trend of production and sales.” 

-Even with expected additions to manpower, some 
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Expected Trend of Company’s Factory Employment 
during Second-half 1961 


% change expected % of 213 companies responding 


UPWARD 


‘> INCREASE 
NOT SPECIFIED 


10.0% OR MORE 


UNDER 10.0% 


50.7 % 


LEVEL 


DOWNWARD 


companies indicate that their factory employment will 
still be below former levels. The president of one steel 
company reports, for example, that “since the end of 
last year, we have brought back about 35% of the people 
laid off during the recession; and between now and 
December 31 we should probably bring back at least 
another 35%. But these returns will not be too rapid as 
it is first necessary to get our plants on a full five-day 
week.” 


PROFITS 


Almost half of the respondents state that 1961 should 
be a more profitable year than 1960 for their companies. 
Thirty-one per cent anticipate lower earnings this year, 
while the remaining 21% expect that their 1961 profits 
will be about equal to those of 1960. 

In the metals industries, 49% of the reporting com- 
panies look for better earnings this year than last, 36% 
see lower profits, and about 15% expect no change. 
Specific metal industries in which half or more of the 
participating companies expect that this year will be 
less profitable than last include aircraft, electrical equip- 
ment, general industrial machinery, instruments, motor 
vehicle equipment, and refrigeration machinery. 

The proportion of reporting companies in the non- 
metals industries whose 1961 profits are expected to be 
higher than in 1960 is about the same as in the metals 
industries (48%). However, only 23% of the nonmetals 
firms foresee a decline in their profits in 1961, and 36% 
anticipate earnings about equal to those of 1960. Expec- 
tations of reduced profits this year are reported by fewer 
than half the companies surveyed in each of the major 
nonmetals industries. 

Many responding executives mention that their com- 
panies are faced with the prospect of rising sales accom- 
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Company’s Pretax Profits: 1961 
Compared with 1960 


% change expected %o of 203 companies responding 


INCREASE 


% INCREASE 
NOT SPECIFIED 


30.0% OR MORE 
20.0% TO 29.9% >... 
10.0% TO 19.9% 


UNDER 10.0% 


NO CHANGE i> 


DECREASE 


UNDER 10.0% 
10.0% TO 19.9% 


20.0% TO 29.9% 


30.0% OR MORE 


% DECREASE 
NOT SPECIFIED 


panied by steady or declining earnings. A number of 
them blame higher labor costs, competitive pressure on 
prices, or the expense of tooling for new products for the 
failure of profits to keep pace with rising business 
volume. “We are running faster to stay even”’ says one 
industrial machinery company vice-president. 

On the other hand, a few companies report that, even 
without an increase in sales, their operations will be 
more profitable this year as a result of their efforts to 
economize. Such is the case of one steel company whose 
president reports: “If 1961 sales are equivalent to the 
dollar sales attained in 1960, the profit, before taxes, for 
1961 would be at least 10% higher. Some of the improve- 
ments in expected profits would be due to cost econo- 
mies, and in part to increasing operations.” Similarly, 
the president of an electrical equipment company indi- 
cates that “largely due to the improvement of efficiency 
in the plant, we are expecting profits before taxes to be 
up 25% over those of 1960.” 

The trend of profits for the second half of this year is 
for most companies decidedly upward, but it may not be 


[Text continued on page 26] 
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Company’s Rate of Capital Expenditures: 1961 
Compared with 1960 


% of 216 companies responding 


% change expected 


INCREASE 


% INCREASE 
NOT SPECIFIED 


60.0% OR MORE 


ed 24.1% 


NO CHANGE| ~ 
DECREASE 


UNDER 20.0% 


20.0% TO 39.9% 11.6% 


40.0% TO 59.9% 


60.0% OR MORE 


% DECREASE 
NOT SPECIFIED 


[Text continued from page 19] 
strong enough in some cases to offset poorer earnings in 
the first half. 


: CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 

According to approximately 42% of the cooperating 
manufacturers, capital outlays this year will exceed 
those of 1960. About 24% of the firms plan to spend 
about the same amount as last year, and the remaining 
34% anticipate a reduction in their capital expenditures. 
At least half of the reporting companies in the metal 
stamping, office equipment, inorganic chemicals, food, 
paper, petroleum, and textile industries intend to in- 
crease their capital expenditures this year over last. In 
only a very few cases were plans for stepped-up capital 
outlays specifically said to be influenced by proposed 
tax-incentive legislation. 


TAX INCENTIVE EXAMINED 


President Kennedy’s proposal for granting invest- 
ment credit under the federal income tax (as outlined in 
the box) is considered “‘a step in the right direction” 
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by many respondents, but few of them view the pro- 
gram with any degree of enthusiasm. The objectives of 
the program are generally lauded, but the method 
chosen to assist business in modernizing and expanding 
facilities is frequently criticized. 

While a few executives believe that the President’s 
incentive program would provide the greatest possible 
stimulus to new investment, many more respondents 
express a preference for accelerated depreciation. This is 
the case even though, as one executive points out, no 
generally agreed upon proposal for liberalized deprecia- 
tion exists. Several other executives believe that a 
reduction in the corporate tax rate would give business 
the greatest assistance in updating facilities. 


OVER-ALL REFORM 


An objection frequently voiced by respondents re- 
garding the Administration’s tax incentive plan is that 
its adoption might prevent or delay subsequent passage 
of legislation to correct what some executives regard as 
the inequities of the present tax structure. Calling for 
over-all tax reforms rather than the incentive proposed 
by the Administration, an apparel manufacturer feels 
that the proposed tax credit is “just another patch in the 
crazy quilt of taxation as it now exists.” Similarly, 
other executives refer to the President’s proposal as an 
“addition to the tax maze,”’ a “political palliative,” “a 
stop-gap measure,” or simply “just a gimmick’—a 
gimmick which, several companies suggest, can be with- 
drawn as readily as it was offered. Such objections are 
raised despite the Administration’s explanation that the 
present program is only “an important first step toward 
our longer-run objectives of tax reform.” 


FEASIBILITY 


President Kennedy’s tax incentive proposal is re- 
garded by some companies as “cumbersome,” “un- 
wieldy,” and “costly to administer,” both from the 
standpoint of the businessman and the Internal Reve- 
nue Service. “It is quite obvious,” says a machinery 
company treasurer, “that it is going to become a com- 
plicated procedure from the standpoint of administra- 
tion. The Treasury Department has already issued its 
warning relative to the formation of new corporations 
for the purposes of obtaining a tax credit that would not 
otherwise be available in the parent corporation. In 
addition, there are such problems as carry-overs and the 
percentages of credit allowable. In fact, it is to be 
wondered what approach the Treasury Department 
will take when and if audits are performed under boom- 
ing economic conditions; would the agents become more 


1 Statement by Secretary of the Treasury Dillon before the House 
Ways and Means Committee 
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W: PROPOSE, therefore, that the investor be 
given a credit against tax equal to 15% of eligible 
investment expenditures in excess of depreciation 
allowance; and in addition that he be given a credit 
of 6% of investment between 50% and 100% of 
depreciation. As a floor, in lieu of these credits, a 
credit would be provided of 10% on the first $5,000 
of investment, regardless of whether it was more or 
less than depreciation. As an upper limit, the credit 
would not be allowed to exceed 30% of tax liabil- 
ity, but a five-year carry-over of unused tax credit 
would be provided. The credit would apply to 
investment expenditures made after January | of 
this year and would be available to individually 
owned firms as well as to corporations. It would be 
separate from, and in addition to, subsequent de- 
preciation of the asset under existing depreciation 
rules.’ —Douglas Dillon, Secretary of the Treasury, 
before the House Ways and Means Committee 


difficult than ever regarding the life of the physical 
property as claimed by the taxpayer?” 

Additional difficulties are foreseen by the spokesman 
for a petroleum company, who believes that the pro- 
posed incentive would encourage manipulation of de- 
preciation to produce higher credits during periods of 
expansion. 

Other respondents predict that, under the plan, com- 
panies would accelerate proposed expansions into the 
next two or three years. Such a course of action, says 
one vice-president, would tend fictitiously to raise the 
level of the economy and would result in a more pro- 
nounced drop later on when similar capital expenditures 
would not be made. 


OFFSETTING THE BENEFITS 


Several executives, while pleased with the proffered 
tax incentive, feel that the total tax package proposed 
by the Administration is not an attractive one. One 
company president describes the over-all effect as being 
a case of “lightening the load in one instance, only to 
pile it on in two or three other cases to offset any easing 
of the tax burden.” The treasurer of a construction 
materials company speculates that the balanced tax 
package ‘‘will have the usual fate of such proposals in 
Congress. The tax increases,” this executive predicts, 
“especially those on business, will be enacted, and the 
proposed reduction will fall short of approval, with the 
net result of a further reduction in tax incentive to 
business.”” The chance of the tax incentive program 
being passed in its present form is also questioned by 
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several other executives, at least one of whom foresees 
considerable opposition to it. 
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Some companies, examining their own positions, con- 
clude that the tax incentive program, if enacted, would 
have little to offer them. Several such firms who have 
recently completed modernization or expansion pro- 
grams believe that the plan could give an ‘“‘undue ad- 
vantage to a competitor.’’ Other respondents believe 
that this form of tax incentive primarily benefits the 
so-called growth companies and that stable, slow- 
growing, or strongly cyclically affected companies would 
not be in a financial position to take advantage of the 
proposed tax credit. Such is the reaction of one foundry 
president, who states that “‘a tax credit for investment 
in plant and equipment is not particularly attractive 
where profits are such that the tax credit is not needed 
to lower or preclude the payment of federal tax.” 

In addition to finding fault with the method chosen 
by the Administration to aid business in modernizing 
and expanding facilities, some executives are equally 
critical of the program’s objectives. A number of these 
respondents indicate that capital expenditures should be 
justified on grounds more substantial than a tax credit. 
The treasurer of a machinery company suggests that 
thinking up capital expenditures that will exceed de- 
preciation is like a bargain hunter “who comes home to 
her husband laden with packages, exclaiming on how 
much money she has saved by buying three hats that 
she really didn’t need.”’ Another machinery firm’s presi- 
dent says: 


“Necessary and logical expenditures will be made whether 
or not President Kennedy's proposal is accepted. Further- 
more, | doubt whether the over-all economy will be improved 
by making capital expenditures for plant and equipment 
which would be illogical unless such an incentive were pro- 
vided. Some corporations may be tempted by an increased 
tax write-off to make expenditures that they would not 
otherwise make, and as a result wind up with more facilities 
than can be competitively and profitably kept operating. The 
destructive competition that would result from attempts to 
keep these new facilities busy would make all parties, includ- 
ing the government, lose thereby.” 


Similar concern about the overcapacity that might be 
generated if the plan should be enacted is evinced by 
some other manufacturers, including one machinery 
company president who puts it this way: “We have 
plenty of capacity; what we need is more business.” 

GERALD J. Fucus 

JEROME M. MInxKIN 

G. CLtark THOMPSON 
Dwision of Business Practices 
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Appropriations Point Upwards 


Based upon capital appropriations reported by 710 divisions or companies in thirty-eight 
separate metalworking industries 
Source: The Conference Board 

Percentage changes in metalworking 

appropriations in quarters from 1958 


to 1961 relative to approvals in the 
same quarters of preceding years 
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Metalworking Appropriation Recovery Patterns 


F UNDS authorized for new plants and equipment in 
the metalworking industries in the first quarter of 1961 
totaled almost $867 million.! Compared with approvals 
in the same period a year earlier, the first-quarter sums 
pointed to a continuation of the capital goods downturn 
which began early in 1960. 

Although the metalworking companies continued to 
undercut appropriations of a year before, they did so 
much more moderately. A strong undertone is shown in 
future investment programs by widespread improve- 
ments that occurred between the last half of 1960 and 
the opening months of this year. Although some of this 
strengthening may be associated with normal seasonal 
trends, it is evident that forces of recovery were at work 
as the present year commenced. Not only the changes 
in the extent of the reductions but also in their indus- 
trial composition provide convincing signs that last 
year’s mild contraction in some forward investment 


1 Estimated for all metalworking firms operating at least one plant 
employing 500 or more production workers in 1957 
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commitments of the metalworking industries was being 
reversed. 


DOWNSWING SLOWED 


The decline in the first half of 1960 carried approvals 
about a fourth below year-earlier levels. The approval 
downswing deepened appreciably in the second half of 
1960, as shown in table 1. In the first quarter of 1961, 
the downturn slowed up dramatically, as approvals 
were only a fourth off the year-ago mark. This modera- 
tion in the decline between the last half of 1960 and the 
first quarter of 1961 may be a signal that the recovery 
had begun. 

The percentage of divisions reporting higher ap- 
provals has been rather constant over the last three 
quarters, while the percentage reporting declines hit a 
high point in the fourth quarter of 1960 and remained 
at that level in the first quarter of 1961. The two largest 
investing industries (primary metals and transportation 
equipment) recovered substantially from the fourth 
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quarter of 1960 to the first quarter of 1961 on this 
so-called diffusion basis. During this period, the per- 
centage of divisions reporting gains in approvals in- 
creased by about five points in each industry. These 
groups had earlier led the metalworking decline, and 
their resurgence indicated an important change in 
demand-supply conditions. 

The slowdown last year hit the basic steel and motor 
vehicle industries the hardest. For example, capital 
appropriations (excluding authorizations in iron and 
steel and transportation equipment), rose slightly from 
the first quarter of 1959 to the same period last year. 
The cutbacks in the iron and steel industry pulled the 
total down to a — 26. 

This experience was somewhat reversed in the first 
quarter of 1961. It was the reduction in cutbacks in the 
iron and steel and transportation equipment industries 
that helped moderate the decline for the metalworking 
industries. Furthermore, improvements occurred in 
some of the key industries on the basis of the quarter-to- 
quarter trends in the year-to-year percentage changes. 
Not only did reductions in rates of decline occur but 
also actual advances. For example, the year-to-year 
decline in iron and steel, which was more than three 
fifths in the third quarter of 1960, deepened to more 
than four fifths in the fourth quarter of 1960. In the 
latest survey period, basic steel approvals were again 
below those of a year ago, but by only a little more than 
a fourth. 


PRIMARY METALS 


The improvement in primary metals partly reflects a 
slow but steady advance in steel production throughout 
the first quarter of 1961 from a low rate at the end of 
1960. The speed-up in steel business after the turn of 
the year is largely the result of a boost in demand from 
a segment of the metalworking industries (except auto- 
mobiles) following a period when many steel consumers 
were reducing inventories to levels that more nearly 
matched their lower operating requirements. The rate of 
shipment of steel products to the metalworking indus- 
tries (except automobiles) was about 10% higher in the 
first quarter of 1961 than in the fourth quarter of 1960. 
Part of this gain is owing to the normal seasonal advance 
from winter to spring. However, some important cus- 
tomers, such as the nonelectrical machinery, railroad 
equipment, and the oil and gas drilling industries, 
boosted their orders for steel above normal seasonal 
rates. 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 


The recovery in the second largest of the metalwork- 
ing industries (transportation equipment) followed a 
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somewhat similar pattern of recovery. Transportation 
equipment approvals declined from a year-to-year 
standoff in the third quarter of 1960 to a drop of more 
than a fifth in the fourth quarter. In the first quarter 
of 1961 there was a notable relative improvement when 
they dipped by less than 15%. 

Particularly significant is the relative expansion in the 
capital appropriations of the motor vehicles group from 
the end of 1960 through March of this year. Factory 
shutdowns by some producers during the January— 
March period and an especially heavy winter apparently 
played a part in the lower rate of production in the first 
quarter of 1961. The relaxation of winter’s grip and the 
widely anticipated economic revival brightened the out- 
look of the metalworking firms, and a gradual but 
noticeable increase in the inflow of new orders reinforced 
their underlying optimism. 

Since the automobile industry takes about one fifth 
of total steel output, appropriations in primary metals 
generally and in iron and steel particularly will most 
likely score further gains. 


MACHINERY 


Approval trends in the machinery industries have 
been mixed. The nonelectrical machinery industries 
reduced their year-to-year cutbacks between the fourth 
quarter of 1960 and the first quarter of 1961 from 50% 
to 30%, while the slowdown in electrical machinery 
appropriations deepened slightly. Five out of eight 
divisions in the nonelectrical machinery group reported 
gains; in electrical machinery, four out of eight divisions 
increased appropriations. 

In fabricated metal products, the decline that began 


Te TWELFTH in a regular series of quarterly 
articles on trends in capital appropriations author- 
ized for expenditure on new plant and equipment 
in the metalworking industries, this study is spon- 
sored by Iron Age, and furnishes detailed informa- 


tion on capital appropriations for thirty-eight 
separate manufacturing industries. These industries 
produce capital goods and consumer durables, 
which are the most sensitive of all manufacturing 
fields to changes in general business conditions. 
The Conference Board Business Record for Decem- 
ber, 1958, contained the initial report on metal- 
working capital appropriations and explained the 
survey's methods and limitations. Reprints of the 
reports in this series are available on request. 
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quarter percentage comparisons. This procedure can 

Marketing Kit Available indicate whether appropriations are rising or falling 

THE CONFERENCE BOARD enh Mets more than average for the time of the year, within 
anno z 


ee ey Whe ote iron 4 reasonably rough limits. The year-to-year comparisons 
SEU, OF SNCS! aerate MEE SS ean discussed previously can be given some added dimension 


in this way. For this purpose the brief table below shows 
the changes in metalworking appropriations between 
the fourth quarter and the subsequent first quarter 
during the latest four years: 


an easy-to-follow case example of the use of metal- 
working appropriations in constructing forecasts of 
demand for individual suppliers fo the various metal- 
working markets. This instruction kit will be sent to 
Associates free on request to the Office of the Chief 


Economist (see inside front cover for mailing address). Fourth Quartar fol iret Quanen 
Requests will be filled promptly. 1958 ~—-:1959 1960 —*'1961 
TOTAL METALWORKING! dj vvdiadage iterotne —20 + 85 —-14 +4 32 
Primary’ metals) oh... 9 oecceige eee = 42) +296" 33>) 290 
in the second quarter of 1960 deepened and was carried Fabricated metal products.........-.. 5g) 87 Fes960= 895 
forward into the first quarter of 1961. This decline, Mechiner? laeuet cece ee a ee ss Pee 
as well as that in electrical machinery, was more than 
offset by expansion in the capital allocations of primary Clortibec! mershmer aires ie tend 7a vane H 8 iene le ee 
metals, nonelectrical machinery, transportation equip- Transportation equipment ............ —11 + 38 +17 + 28 
ment, and instruments. Metalworking, as a result, Insteuments. |, <-eMitaes a een ee 427 4 68. 45417 


reduced the severity of its cutbacks between the last i buclodigg Radatibeleire SiG nok teen eeereret? 
half of 1960 and the first quarter of 1961. 
For metalworking generally there was a positive 


RIUARTER-TO- SQUARES NOS e change in appropriations from the fourth quarter of 


The varying seasonal pattern in capital appropria- 1960 to the first quarter of 1961. This rise occurred 
tions may tend to falsify their true direction. With a partly because appropriations evidently reached a cy- 
longer period of study, it will be possible to even out the clical low in the fourth quarter of 1960. The increase in 
seasonal changes and gain a clearer view of their under- the first quarter of 1961 softened the decline in author- 
lying trend. izations that began in the first quarter of last year. 

In the meantime, the broad seasonal outlines can be The gain from the final quarter of 1960 to the first 
compared over a four-year span by means of quarter-to- quarter this year was distributed widely among the 


Table 1: Capital Appropriations in Metalworking, 1959 to 1961 
Money figures in millions of dollars 


Capital Appropriations Approved During 


1959 1960 Ist Quarter Percentage Changes 
bint coe Hal f Halt Hal f Holt 1960 1961 ea 96 ieee set 195-1560 
Metal furniture............... 25 10.8 3.2 4.4 4.6 ats 1.2 —30 +45 —60 
Primary metals). caer gt «ees 33 796.3 559.0 484.7 199.4 254.8 175.2 = 31 V6.4 39. 
Fabricated metal products....... 34 81.4 109.7 84.1 STA S12 30.7 —40 —29 5S 3 
Machinery (except electrical)... . . 35 250.8 281.3 195.0 145.2 133.5 Aer 3 — 48 ar 4 
Electrical machinery and equipment 36 158.4 194.4 154.1 111.6 87.4 72.8 Salles —43 ao 
Transportation equipment. ...... 37 403.2 324.0 308.9 290.5 183.3 155.8 io Sie —23 
hristruments, ete sees tu ok ees 30.2 19.2 30.6 22.4 zee 17.4 + 1 +17 se ol! 
Total reported in metalworking! Up acn ie 1,490.7 1,261.9 851.3 729.1 544.8 25 — 43 Sh 
Total estimated metalworking?. . 2,638.8 2,391.3 Wake | 1,294.9 1,156.3 867.0 — 20 —46 — 24 


Based upon returns from 483 companies reporting 710 separate industry groups 

1 Excludes ordnance and accessories, SIC Code 19, and miscellaneous metal manufacturing, SIC Code 39 

7 Estimated for entire metalworking universe. This includes metalworking firms operating at least one plant employing 500 or more production workers in 1957 
Source: The Conference Board 
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Balance Swung to Recovery 


Appropriations for the given quarters relative to appropriations in same quarters 
o year earlier equated to 100% 


% RATIO SCALE 
300 
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Ye RATIO SCALE 
300 


PRIMARY METALS 


MACHINERY 
(EXCEPT ELECTRICAL) 


FABRICATED METALS 


1960 1961 1959 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Source: The Conference Board 


TRANSPORTATION 
EQUIPMENT 


& EQUIPMENT 


Table 2: Percentage of Companies and Divisions Reporting Higher or Lower Capital Appropriations, 
Latest Five Quarters 


In per cent 
159 to | '60 Il '59 to Il 60 I '59 to Ill '60 IV '59 to IV '60 1'60 to 1 '61 
Industry Higher Lower Higher Lower Higher Lower Higher Lower Higher Lower 
Primaryimetals ine. coe seis eset e aeeaiats Wy MSZ, ST 45 48 36 57 30 65 35 Ly f 
Fabricated metal products...........-...+..++.+. 48 44 48 42 36 51 44 47 40 54 
Machinery (except electrical)... .......-...-0--0055 48 45 38 49 35 53 42 Il] 40 53 
Electrical machinery and equipment.............-.- 61 34 39 a3 39 48 35 eV é 33 60 
Transportation equipment. ............-++++++00- 45 48 44 51 32 59 31 61 35 58 
Instruments,. C1G:ic5 Sicha otic eh reoehs ceo coe 61 36 45 32 52 48 49 45 33 61 
Lich co] Men chee ice Pec Reine Soe ios one Nore 49 44 43 49 37 53 38 57 37 57 


1|ncludes metal furniture, not shown separately 


Percentages for each quarter do not add to 100 because of divisions that reported no change in level of appropriations 


Based upon reports for 710 separate three-digit industrial divisions 


Source: The Conference Board 


principal industries (except fabricated metal products). 
The over-all increase in appropriations from the fourth 
quarter of 1960 to the first quarter of 1961 may, how- 
ever, have been only in line with the average of the past 
four years. 


PRIMARY METALS 


In primary metals, the basic iron and steel group, 
iron and steel foundries, and the nonferrous metal 
smelters scored relative gains in the first quarter of 1961. 
The other nonferrous metals industries, however, re- 
corded further declines in approvals. 

Appropriations newly approved by the basic iron and 


steel industry (SIC 331) burgeoned from about $58 


million to about $135 million, thus more than offsetting 
the, losses in other subindustries and putting total 
primary metal appropriations some 90% above those in 
the previous quarter. The basic factors behind the rise 
in basic steel approvals (excluding the seasonal ones) 
were an encouraging increase in the demand for steel 
from some of the metalworking industries, a better out- 
look for the construction and automobile industries, and 
a reduction in consumer inventories that put many 
customers on a hand-to-mouth basis at a time when they 
were feeling the first nudges of better business. 

--~ On the other hand, reductions in appropriations of 
some of the nonferrous industries were largely owing to 
the fact that stocks of nonferrous metals in the hands 
of producers and fabricators, which increased through 
most of 1960, continued to rise in the first quarter of 
this year. Inventories of the primary aluminum pro- 
ducers were heavy, and recent cutbacks in the output of 
this metal brought February production to the lowest 
level since September, 1958. First-quarter production 
in the aluminum industry was held down to a level of 
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about 73% of capacity, as compared with an average 
rate of 83% in 1960. The earlier rise in copper stocks was 
apparently checked, but at the end of February they 
were about twice as high as a year ago. 


FABRICATED METALS 


In the fabricated metal products group, five of the 
eight components registered approval gains from the 
last quarter of 1960 to the first quarter of 1961 (see _ 
table 3). The gaining industries were cutlery, heating | 
and plumbing, screw products, stampings, and miscel- 
laneous fabricated metal products. With expected im- | 
provements in construction, the heating and plumbing ~ 
equipment firms may post relatively greater gains in the 
near future. 

However, the decline in metal cans between the 
fourth quarter of 1960 and the first quarter of 1961 | 
pulled down the metal fabricating total. Part of the | 
decline in metal cans can be explained by the record 
high appropriations in that industry during the last — 
three months of 1960. A large backlog of inventory in ~ 
the hands of the packers held down container shipments | 
during the first half of 1960. Shipments from the manu- | 
facturers later gradually rose, as users’ stocks were 
worked off. It was perhaps this improvement in ship- | 
ments that stimulated the metal can producers to ex- | 
pand their authorizations for new machines and equip- | 
ment in the fourth quarter of 1960. Shipments of tin- — 
plated cans and aluminum cans rose by 3% and 82% | 
between the first quarter of 1960 and the first quarter of 
1961. If these gains are sustained, metal-can industry — 
approvals should rise in subsequent quarters. 

Fabricated structural products declined on a quarter- | 
to-quarter and year-to-year basis. However, part of the © 
decline was seasonal. Stampings registered gains on the — 
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Table 3: Changes in Metalworking Appropriations, 
1959 to 1960 


Percentage Changes 


SIC 1 1960 


IV 1959 Ill 1959 
Industry Code to to to 
11961 IV 1960 Il 1960 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 

TALUS. uy phahopae a  ee r eeee 331 —27 — 83 — 62 
Iron and steel foundries.......... So2 + 1 — 85 + 83 
Smelting nonferrous metals....... 333-4 —24 — 37 — 41 
Rolling, drawing, extruding non- 

ROLFOUSUMETOIS sie 5 ee cre rest srcet 335 —54 4+ 19 4+ 81 
Nonferrous foundries............ 336 7 Je oO OS 
Miscellaneous primary metals...... 339 ST ee CVO HI) 

aa 
Ditkich cans. oe 341 


Cutlery, hand tools, hardware...... 342 +56 83 — 18 
Heating (except electrical) and 
plumbing equipment........... 343 +34 + 6 — 8 
_ Fabricated structural products..... . 344 67.2 26 = A3 
_ Screw products and rivets........ 345 —47 — 66 — 53 
Biewalegs ee 346 +70 +60 — 41 
Coating, engraving, and wire 
Meeproducts et ee 347-8 —59 — 8 + 16 
| Miscellaneous fabricated metal 
Merprodictse ie 349 +35 — 13 + 65 
Engines and turbines............ 351 27 OO min 2S 
Farm machinery and tractors...... 352 SES = 74) NY 
Construction, mining, material- 
handling equipment........... 353 9) el OG 
Metalworking equipment?......... 354,-9 SSG) = AY aS er 
Special industry machinery........ 355 Wrst aoe | 24 
General industrial machinery..... . 356 3 2S i 70 
Office, computing machines....... 357 +46 — 59 — 23 
Service industry machines......... 358 — 54-132 4- 13 
el ectrical transmission equipment. . . . 361 —60 + 2 — 92 
"Electrical industrial apparatus. . .. . . 362 —53 — 48 + 66 
_ Household appliances............ 363 —20 + 64 — 23 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment 364 424 — 2 4+ 5 
“Radio and television............. 365 —80 + 42 — 41 
_ Communication equipment........ 366 +50 + 22 — 72 
"Electronic components........... 367 =15. — 2h. =.26 
_ Miscellaneous electrical equipment. . 369 =O 72-3 70 
a 
Motor vehicles and related 
“ERTL Wate cat ee eee 371,-5,-9 —29 — 32 + 4 
Aircraft and parts...........+.. 372 +15 + 1 — 14 
Ship and boat building. ......... 373 +26 +105 + 93 
Railroad equipment............. 374 —54 4+ 57 — 74 
25 36 92 
OCR Sg 
—24 + 33 +4203 


1\ncludes miscellaneous fabricated wire products, SIC Code 348 
2 Includes miscellaneous nonelectrical machinery, SIC Code 359 


3Includes motorcycles, bicycles, and parts, and miscellaneous transportation equipment, 
SIC Codes 375 and 379, respectively 


4 Includes optical instruments, medical instruments, ophthalmic goods, photographic equip- 
ment, and watches, clocks, clock-operated devices, SIC Codes 383, 384, 385, 386 and 387, 
respectively 


Source: The Conference Board 
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year-to-year basis, but declined on the quarter-to- 
quarter basis. 


NONELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Nonelectrical machinery gained about twenty points 
in the first quarter of 1961 over the previous quarter on 
the year-to-year comparison, but was almost thirty-one 
points below the same quarter a year ago. Five of the 
divisions showed improved approval relationships. The 
recovery in nonelectrical machinery also followed a pat- 
tern similar to that in primary metals and transporta- 
tion equipment. The decline that started in the second 
quarter of 1960 deepened in the third and fourth 
quarters. 

First-quarter-1961 appropriations undercut that de- 
cline substantially. Approval gains occurred in farm 
machinery, largely owing to the recent better-than- 
seasonal advance in production and sales. The improve- 
ment in the farm-equipment industry that became ap- 
parent at the end of 1960 partly reflected rising farm 
income and the continuing desire of farmers to use the 
most efficient machinery. In the first quarter of 1961, 
office and computing machines showed a countrasea- 
sonal increase over the fourth quarter. But the rise 
occurred over the lowest fourth-quarter appropriation 
volume recorded in that industry since 1957. Another 
reason for the expansion was the increasing emphasis on 
research in that industry. 

Manufacturers of special industry machinery, and 
general industrial machinery also approved a larger 
volume of capital funds in the first quarter than in the 
last three months of 1960. 

The declining industries in the nonelectrical group 
were metalworking equipment, construction and mining 
equipment, and service industry machines. 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


On the basis of year-to-year comparisons, the elec- 
trical machinery group further reduced its appropria- 
tions, but by a smaller margin than in the previous half 
year. However, electric lighting and wiring equipment, 
communications equipment, electronic components, and 
miscellaneous electrical equipment scored improvements. 

The advance in the communications equipment cate- 
gory may be largely explained by the gradually rising 
output of telephone sets and dial central-office equip- 
ment. A countraseasonal gain in electric lighting and 
wiring equipment from the fourth quarter of 1960 to the 
first quarter of 1961 partly reflects the expected im- 
provement in construction. 

Electrical industrial apparatus, electronic compo- 
nents, and miscellaneous electrical equipment registered 

[Text continued on page 36] 
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SEASONAL PATTERNS—The accompanying charts 
show the typical course of metalworking appropria- 
tions from 1957 through 1960. The underlying data are 
the quarterly percentages of total annual authoriza- 
tions. Chart 1 indicates the proportion of capital 
appropriations approved in each of the four quarters, 
relative to total authorizations from 1957 to 1960 and 
to the yearly sums. The top line shows that appropria- 
tions were generally highest in the first quarter, and 
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Quarterly appropriations in metalworking as a percentage of annual appropriations 
for the given years and for the entire four years 


Source: The Conference Board 


tended to decline through the second and third quarters. 
Appropriations rose in the fourth quarter, although not 
to the same level as in the first quarter. 


The other lines, representing the average course 
of approvals in 1957-1960, show how much the annual 
pattern of quarterly appropriations has deviated from 
the four-year average trend. A decline from the first 
quarter to the second quarter occurred in each of the 
four years. In 1958, however, appropriations gained 
from the second to the third quarter, reflecting the 
gathering forces of recovery. In 1960, appropriations 
declined from the third to the fourth quarter. 

Chart 2 demonstrates that the four-year quarterly 


proportions behaved similarly among the major indus- 

tries. The only exceptions were instruments and fabri- 

cated metal products. Unlike others, the instruments 

industry appropriated less in the fourth quarter than in 

the third quarter. Fabricated metal products appro- 
eo 
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Quarterly appropriations of major industry groups as a percentage of their 
approvals during 1957-1960 


Source: The Conference Board 


priated more in the third quarter than in the second 
and more in the fourth than in the first. 

This scheme serves to show the average quarter-to- 
quarter patterns in metalworking appropriations, and 
indicates some of the normal “seasonal” changes that 
occur in these industries. Incorporated in these curves, 
however, are also such forces as cyclical and so-called 
episodes. Seasonal variations are produced by such 
factors as the effects of weather on construction activ- 
ity and by more formal influences such as accounting 
practices and auditing periods. Cyclical changes are 
brought about mostly by changes in the demand-supply 
relationships in industrial markets. Episodes are events 
like strikes or shifts in government policy, that have a 
sudden but often temporary effect on investment. 

In time, THE CONFERENCE BOARD will be able to 
cull out the seasonal elements. Thus cyclical swings in 
metalworking investment activity will stand out more 
clearly than they can at present. 
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Millions of dollars 


Table 4: Capital Appropriations Reported in Metalworking, 1958-1961 


ane 1958 1959 1960 1961 
Industry Code | ll I IV | Il Ul IV | iH Ul IV | 
MMPLSR FOR IHEURC irs See 02) Sezie x shales S2dh dis 25 155 1.0 1.0 Os 1.6 9.2 1.6 1.5 SA 27 3.0 1.6 132 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills 331 51.6 71.9 135.6 104.9 464.2 184.0 113.2 332.1 185.1 140.3 43.3 57.7 135.2 
Iron and steel foundries............... 332 5.8 4.4 5.4 6.4 10.0 8.2 8.9 OF dee OR 16.3 [ecie Y HR RZ! 
Smelting nonferrous metals............ 333-4 31.8 2:9 7 24:0 4, SeEaSIRG9 iL (28.4) 33/0) 17.5 TT s4ay eat MEL GUS 10) enon 
Rolling, drawing, extruding nonferrous 
LST: 9 oa ge Fave re oe on Cae ear 335 LS ec Ome SL 7G. Oa-9) 2900 13:0 16.0 | 2STe e519" 24°6) TOM eal ieS 
336 2.4 0.4 0.9 0.2 0.8 3.8 7.3 ras | 7 had 2.4 hal ies 0.2 
Miscellaneous primary metals.......... 339 1.8 22 3.4 3.4 3.3 2.5 Wy 3.4 9.3 2.0 27, 1.8 RZ, 
PACER RMEHCIS ive a2). = 25 cs ear aain'e 0 3S NO7i2 Meo GeO M7 Aro) 137.5) 044.2 9252.1, 179.3, 379.7. 254.8. 229.9. 107.3) 92:1 aA 752 
MEMEBERS AOE. eyo cro ses: igs Sof te ob 341 Fall 8:0; ) 11.3 18. dhe. 12.8 9 Gurr?” 7 22'2 9.3 6:5. +221 6.8 
Cutlery, hand tools, hardware.......... 342 0.7 0 hos 3.8 3.1 2a) 10.7 (2956 <1) 3.1 8.8 5.0 4.9 
Heating (except elec.) and plumbing 
Bepment: mee. cts ia vc cea. ees 343 4.0 2.0 1.8 ae 4.1 2.6 3.4 3.8 3.0 4.3 3.2 4.0 4.1 
Fabricated structural products.......... 344 6.3 8.9 8.0 8.8 6.6 6.7 6:05 510.) 13.0 4.2 3.4 Phi 4.2 
Screw products and rivets............. 345 ey Ls2 2.5 4.2 ey, 3.8 253 Rig 2.0 ies 1.1 1.2 iT 
BEOEMHOS Tce ts Sains ssa oe 346 Sve 2.6 6.1 3.0 °Ae 12:4 4.4 6.2 3.0 2.6 6.4 3.6 4.7 4.5 
Coating, engraving, and wire products! ... 347-8 eee OLS 0.1 0.3 0.7 1.4 0.3 0.3 1.9 0.6 0.4 0.3 0.8 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal products... 349 EA 4.1 2.8 4.5 3.4 2.8 22 aa | 3.2 3.5 2.6 23] 4,4 
Fabricated metals.............-,.- 94 Bote oad © AZO) 1.44.3. 3731)» 40.8 6894 (S125) 3258 29:6) 47,008 SOK, 
' Engines and turbines................. 351 5.9 3.6 3.3 S42 a. 7.0 oR ELTA 9.9 5.0 4.6 8.0 7.0 
Farm machinery and tractors........... 352 5.2 ESO 2) a4 a he.O 14.2) SIS 12.9 9.2 Fee ge Fee 9.6 14.3 
Construction, mining, material-handling 
SLU SLTIETE has Ge, Ste eS tees ice eae 353, 26.5 Lye SABO. Osos O16 2/.5)) 1l.o  be4e) AAT 5.8 3.5 1,0.6 4.2 
Metalworking CQUIPMEN#? oi ich. oe soos 354,-9 6.4 3.8 sell aT 8.5 6.6. Mie2 heh WERE Out 5.4 5.7 11.5 
Special industry machinery............. 355 ASe20 ot, 7.4 9.2 9.6 5.4 92) 1253 9.4 10.8 7.0 9.0 921 
General industrial machinery........... 356 16.1 6.5 6.9 DANES (VG Zin 37 Lee t38.2 oe 2Br5 8.1 8.0" 10:3 i922 
Office, computing machines............ 357 Li AeeeOOnmuig.e me a2.6 21.0 627.7 35.6 «45.7.5 17.6.) 15.65 27:44. 1852s 
Service industry machines............. 358 1.4 Awl | eG 2.1 2.4 Br 4.8 Sie 1.6 3.5 5.4 5.0 0.7 
Machinery (except electrical)......... 35 Gari 68.0) 166.6 138:8 142.9 07.9 126.9. 154.4 133.5 “69.5, 68:5) \/6:6 91.7 
| Electrical transmission equipment....... . 361 8.9 5.7 cil are SORA S6400 Sey TON) 3:8 4.6 5.3 4.1 
Electrical industrial apparatus.......... 362 9.0 6.7 2/68) 15:2 9:0) a2 57, 7235 Bisa 5.7 8:21:25) 5.8 7.4 
Household appliances................ 363 7.4 3.5 5.4 3.7. 8.7 10.6 6.1 4.5 8.1 ~ BI 4.7 91 6.5 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment. ... 364 2.3 1.4 1.0 Sul 2.8 5.4 <5t| 6.7 6.6 1.4 3.2 6.5 8.2 
Radio and television................. 365 ali 1.3 0.9 4.1 1.4 4.2 5.8 2.4 3.0 1.9 3.4 3.5 0.6 
Communication equipment............. 366 8.5 9.3 4.1 6:3 20s PO 28.60 4 Ze eT ais 729i V2 OU ee 
Electronic components................ 367 Fifa Fee | 23:00, 21,1, 23.2" 11:6 78.3. 30:2). 22:5 8. Galo eae 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment. ...... 369 1.0 0.7 0.6 1.0 ilies 2.4 1.4 1.0 0.7 0.6 1.5 0.2 0.5 
: Electrical machinery and equipment..... 36 AGIGMN SO Vuaneo,. 4 76.0. (62:7 "995.7 120.2. «74.2 “87-49 "66.8 46.17 66:64 72.8 
Motor vehicles and related equipment®. ... 371, 
=—5 9101.4 42,4 37.6 48:0, 99.5 190.9 127.6 98.1 121.3 99.4 133.0 62.6 86.1 
Bererativoand poms: «. 2)... 4 sae. 372 Sips eae ee lO O72. (O0;1 (41:4 84.55 S52 “SS 217) F297 2 168.9.) Oos) 
Ship and boat building............... 373 8.2 Heke PUP 3 3.8 6.4 1.3 27 1.6 4.3 2:5 aes 37a 5.4 
Railroad equipment. ................. 374 3.0 1.1 0.9 les Zl 1.4 3.1 ied AAO f eg: 0.8 12g iy 
Transportation equipment........... 37 les Vay 2;6066:9 120/23" 168.2) °235:1 (167.9 156)1) 183.3°-125:6. 168.8 121.72 1558 
Engineering and scientific research 
TCU TER TPS IOS Se te Reon EO Otee Ohne Bee eee 381 el 0.9 0.8 222 5.3 4.7 2:5 4.7 6.3 4.8 4.9 250, 7.8 
Measuring and controlling instruments.... 382 3.8 a3 4.3 4.0 6.2 7.8 3.6 3.9 52 6.1 3.5 3.0 D2 
not SSeS ee Sane ene 383-7 Ze Ler 4 i574 29, 3.9 2) 1.9 2.6 of 235 5.8 2.6 4.3 
BaTUMONIS; CCS 2555 Sees ee 38 79 5.0 6.3 9.2 15.4 14.8 Bo ie2, Zia Nasa Ae 8:2) A.4 


Total metalworking)... «=. 00.6.0: 


449.6 307.0 378.8 


1\ncludes miscellaneous fabricated wire products, SIC Code 348 
2 Includes miscellaneous nonelectrical machinery, SIC Code 359 

3 Includes motorcycles, bicycles and parts, and miscellaneous transportation equipment, SIC Codes 375 and 379, respectively 
4 Includes optical instruments, medical instruments, ophthalmic goods, photographic equipment, and watches, clocks, clock-operated devices, SIC Codes 383, 384, 385, 386, and 387 


Source: The Conference Board 
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529.4 979.2 751.9 644.7 846.0 729.1 


532.7 437.4 413.9 544.8 
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[Text continued from page 33] 

gains in approvals during the first quarter of 1961 over 
those of the previous quarter, but their approvals were 
lower than in the same quarter a year ago. 

Electrical transmission equipment showed a somewhat 
greater-than-usual decline from the fourth to the first 
quarters. Household appliances declined largely because 
of the record high appropriations in that industry in the 
fourth quarter of 1960. Radio and television also dipped 
in the first quarter from a fourth quarter high. 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 


Transportation equipment appropriations gained 
about 28% in the first quarter of 1961 over the previous 
quarter. Of the four components, motor vehicles and 
related equipment, as well as aircraft and parts, showed 
a considerable gain on a quarter-to-quarter basis. Part 
of the gain for nonautomotive transportation equipment 
is owing to the steadily increasing activity in these 
industries for almost a year, although the approval 
rate is still below the 1957 level. In aircraft and parts, 
output gradually moved upward, largely because of the 
increased emphasis on defense programs. 

Motor-vehicle industry authorizations gained in the 
first quarter of 1961 over the previous quarter, but most 
of the improvement was seasonal. Although automobile 
production in the first quarter of 1961 was off from the 
1960 rate, by March the sales of new cars began to 
surge. With further sales gains in the second quarter, 
production has been expanded and the first-quarter 
boost in appropriations will presumably be enlarged in 
the second quarter. 


INSTRUMENTS 


Among the instrument industries, engineering and 
scientific research instruments advanced on a year-to- 
year basis, while measuring and control instruments 
remained at almost the same level as a year ago. Ap- 
provals in the other categories, which include optical, 
medical, photographic, and timing devices, posted a 
cutback. 


CONCLUSION 


From the beginning of 1960 to early 1961, decline and 
recovery ruled the trend of metalworking capital appro- 
priations. During the first half of last year the contrac- 
tion got under way, and in the second half it deepened. 
In the opening months of 1961, it lost its earlier severity. 

Interestingly enough, industries that gained (primary 
metals, transportation equipment, nonelectrical ma- 
chinery, and instruments) all followed somewhat the 
same pattern, pointing to some possible consistency of 
behavior. With more years of information, it will be 
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possible to test the apparently close tie between the 
movements in capital expenditure authorizations of the 
various metalworking fields. The pattern that emerged! 
from early last year to the beginning of this year shows, 
at least in part, the interdependence of the various: 
groups engaged as suppliers and customers in the metal 
products markets. An outstanding instance is the ap= 
parently close relationship between the iron and steel 
industry and the transportation equipment field. 
Changes in appropriations in the latter have apparently: 
had far-reaching effects upon the behavior of the former 
group. The emergence of relatively consistent patterns 
of response within the major components of the metal 
working complex should, with a sufficient backlog o 
historical data, be of great value both to the indus-~ 
trialist and the economist. The value of the survey ha 
increased along with the accumulation of evidence or) 
the capital planning of manufacturers in this extensive 
and very sensitive area of the industrial system. 


Martin R. GaInsBRUGH 
FRED STEVENSON 
Assisted by 

SatisH B. PAREKH 

Office of the Chief Economist | 


Business Bookshelf 


Retail Merchandise Accounting—This volume, now in its thire, 
edition, is another in the series of specialized accounting 
treatises by members of the accounting firm of Lybrand! 
Ross Bros. & Montgomery. The book is designed to bw 
useful to retailers, to certified public accountants who serv¥, 
them, and to students of retailing. It describes acceptew 
accounting practices for the distinctive conditions anw 
problems of mercantile businesses. Such topics as merchany 
dise inventory controls, physical inventory taking, operat 
ing statements, tax problems, and budgetary procedures ary 
included. Special emphasis is given in the last sevei 
chapters to a discussion of the LIFO method of inventor; 
costing. By Hermon F. Bell, C.P.A. and Louis C. M oscarelle: 
C.P.A. The Ronald Press Company, 15 East 26 Street, New 
York 10, New York, Third Edition, 1961, 487 pages. $12.5€ 


Financing the Natural Gas Industry: The Role of Life Insuranc: 
Investment Policies—This study describes an unusual finance 
ing situation in which a relatively small number of lif) 
insurance companies have lent billions of dollars to coms’ 
panies that produce and transport natural gas. The boo:| 
presents background information on the natural gas indus 
try and describes the promotion and financing of two of thy 
large companies in the field. A bibliography and numerouy 
maps, charts, and tables are included. By Richard W' 
Hooley. Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, Ne : 
York, New York, 1961, 218 pages. $6.50. 


Project Economy—A textbook presenting techniques for hary 
dling problems in management engineering. Principles tha 
are considered include the time value of money, investmenifi 
required return on investment, cost, income, profit, finane 
ing, and the weighing of intangibles. By Edwin Scott Roscow 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Illinois, 1960, 365 pages 
$10.00. 
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An ADVANCE VIEW —Preliminary survey results for 


April-May became available as this article was being 


prepared. A new strength appeared in consumer buy- 
ing intentions. 

Consumer plans to purchase used homes and air 
conditioners climbed higher, and intentions to buy new 
automobiles, homes, and dishwashers were at their 
1960 rates. Although plans for-new homes, home im- 
provements, home furnishings, and most appliances 
were still lower than last year, they rose much closer to 
their year-ago marks in May. 

Consumer plans to buy new automobiles increased 
further in April-May. The slow but steady gain each 
month this year compared closely with the rise in 
new-car sales since the end of February, and points 
toward further advances. Plans for used automobiles 
were one sixth above a year ago, off slightly from 
April. 

For the first time in 1961, total home-buying plans 
were-at about the same rate as last year. Home plans 
remained steady through the first five months of this 
year, in contrast with a sharp decline during the same 


period last year. Plans to make home improvements 
advanced further in April-May, in contrast to the pat- 
terns in 1959 and 1960, when such plans reached a high 
point in March-April. The gradual restoration of con- 
fidence and the easing of credit may have contributed 
to the continued boost. In addition to the apparently 
contraseasonal gain in home improvement plans, furni- 
ture and floor-coverings plans registered more-than- 
seasonal strength in April-May. 

Appliance plans also showed significant improve- 
ment with one third registering month-to-month _in- 
creases, in contrast to a year earlier when all appliance 
plans fell. The planning rate for air conditioners spurted 
to a level that was one tenth higher than last year. 
Plans for dishwashers came close to their 1960 rate, 
and all other plans except those for television sets 
narrowed their year-to-year declines. 

The general picture emerging from consumers’ 
reports in April-May is that of a rising potential de- 
mand as compared with the preceding month, when 
only faint signs of recovery had yet appeared. 


Consumer Buying Plans: A Surge of Optimism 


Con SUMER intentions to purchase an automobile 
| were about 10% more frequent than a year ago in 
| March-April, 1961. The gain was sparked by a one-fifth 
| increase in plans for used cars. But plans to buy new 
| automobiles pulled even with the number reported a 
| year earlier. Since new-car sales last winter and spring 
trailed the 1960 rate, the end of unfavorable plans com- 
parisons signals an important reinforcement to current 
recovery. 

Plans to buy homes increased 5% since January- 
February, but they were still 8% below the year-ago 
rate. Even a slight gain over the depressed 1960 plan- 
ning rates, however, may point to the end of the slow- 
down in starts of single-family dwellings. 

Coincident with the gradual upturn in the demand 
for homes, plans to buy home furnishings and appliances 
| Showed the first faint signs of improvement. Year-to- 
/ year declines were reduced somewhat in plans for 
furniture and floor coverings, and the spring gain in 
intentions to purchase air conditioners and freezers was 
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steeper this year than last. Plans to buy most other 
appliances, however, hovered around a three-year low. 

Household heads reported the first improvement since 
the early months of 1960 in current local business and 
employment conditions. This improvement coincided 
with other evidences of economic recovery. 

The mounting caution that preceded the coming of 
recession in 1960 remained in the first three months of 
1961, delaying consumers’ willingness to recognize the 
first traces of economic revival. Nonetheless, their ex- 
pectations about future job opportunities and incomes 
soared after the close of 1960. Optimism about the 
future was at a three-year high in the first quarter of 
1961, and was extended further in March-April. 


Savings, Debts, and Income 


April reports, for the first time in this survey, showed 
the trends in savings and debts among the sampled 
households. The number of households that saved and 
the number that dissaved in the previous six months 
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were equal. Savers exceeded dissavers, however, in all 
income groups with more than $5,000 of annual house- 
hold income, a favorable indication for potential pur- 
chases. While the proportion of those who increased 
their savings rose steeply with higher incomes, increases 
in debt were about evenly distributed among all income 
groups, and the number of household heads reporting 
less debt averaged at least twice as high as the number 
reporting more debt. Thus the financial balance in the 
population during April of this year appeared heavily 
weighted in favor of increased liquid and longer-term 
monetary assets. 

Another survey “‘first”’ is a new cross classification by 
income of consumer opinions and expectations about 
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local business conditions, employment opportunities, 
and household finances. The higher-income households’ 
seemed to be more optimistic than the lower-income: 
groups in the first quarter, and the difference in opti-| 
mism widened further in April. This shift may have been 
associated with the usual events in the early stages off, 
recovery, when business markets improve more rapidly, 
than employment. The lower-income groups are pre+ 
sumably more influenced by changes in the volume oil 
full-time jobs. 

This is the thirteenth report on the survey of con~ 
sumer attitudes and buying plans continually conducted! 
by THe ConFERENCE Boarp under the financial spon- 
sorship of Newsweek. The interviews and tabulations; 


CONSUMER | 
OPINIONS | 
BY | 


INCOME 


oe - 


GROUPS 


Percentage distribution of household heads, 
* divided into groups by annual income, express- 

ing opinions about the trend of current business ; 
conditions, employment opportunities, and el 
household income as compared with six months C 
earlier 

Sources: Sindlinger & Company; The Confer- 
ence Board | 
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Table 1: Family Savings and Debt, April, 1961 


Per cent of household heads reporting; responses total 100% 


Total Under $5,000— $7,500— $10,000 

Status Urs. $5,000 $7,500 $10,000 and Over 
E FAMILY SAVINGS DURING THE LAST SIX MONTHS 
Wncreased...... 26.6% 19 8 22 29 46 
oT hase 55 56 57 56 44 
Not determined....... 8 12 6 2 2 
Decreased........... 19 24 16 14 9 
ee FAMILY DEBT DURING THE LAST SIX MONTHS 
“e0) eee 14 14 13 13 12 
EPRI Ss 2,5 oie one ores 43 44 43 46 33 
of Ae re 6 7 3 4 9 
Not determined....... 7 10 5 2 2 
20>. 4 eee 31 25 36 35 43 


were conducted by Sindlinger & Company. For earlier 
data on consumer attitudes and buying plans, see The 
Business Record for June, 1961. 


Business and Income Expectations 


Industrial production showed the first improvement 
since mid-1960, and the consumer view of business 
conditions also turned more optimistic. 

By the end of the first quarter of 1960, a shadow was 
cast across the ebullient hopes created by settlement of 
the steel strike. Businessmen did not increase produc- 
tion to the extent that would have been needed to 
develop a boom. As foreshadowed by their buying plans, 
consumers’ actual purchases were reduced after mid- 
1960, aggravating the decline in production. However, 
the retrenchment was never so sharp as to result in a 
Serious recession. 

The end of the downward trend early this year seems 
to have created optimism among businessmen earlier 
than among consumers, who remained cautious in the 
absence of tangible gains. Their caution, which speeded 
the coming of the recession, also evidently contributed 
to the gradualness of the recovery. However, as con- 
sumers experience a growth in jobs and incomes, their 
postponed desires for durables will probably lead to a 
boost in plans and purchases. While consumer reports 
have not yet indicated a mood to splurge, further 
| reports may point well ahead of time to the coming of a 
hew upswing, just as consumer reports indicated in 
advance last year the retrenchment in purchases of 
durables. 

Coincident with the first improvement in opinions 
about current business conditions, attitudes about em- 
ployment opportunities showed the first sign of bright- 
ening in more than a year, as the proportion of house- 
| hold heads believing that jobs are hard to get declined 
| from 51% in February-March to 47% in March-April. 
| This may have been caused by a seasonal pickup in 
| job opportunities. However, no such improvement in 
Opinions was evident between these periods last year. 
This is better than the showing since spring of 1960 
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Table 2: Consumer Opinions by Income Groups, 
April, 1961 


Per cent of household heads reporting; responses total 100% 


Total Under $5,000- $5,000— $10,000 
Opinion WS! $5,000 $7,500 $10,000 and Over 
LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
Good seit andi weet 28 22 32 36 38 
Normale cd. cacee si: 31 28 33 31 38: 
Not determined....... 11 15 9 7 = 
BOG ec core ae oe 30 36 26 26 20 
EMPLOYMENT SITUATION 

Jobs plentiful. ....... 8 4 10 10 20 
Jobs not so plentiful... . 39 37 41 4l 37 
Not determined....... 10 10 10 1] 12 
Jobs hard to get...... 42 49 39 37 30 
HOUSEHOLD INCOME COMPARED WITH SIX MONTHS AGO 
UD Fe AS os ee 18 11 22 26 31 
SAME ).%, oo sonatas 64 67 63 63 59 
Other eee. scien 2 3 1 1 1 
DOWN nae ees hee 16 20 14 11 9 


therefore, and points to the end of the decline in 
consumer pessimism. 

Opinions about current business and employment 
conditions improved somewhat, but no gain was evident 
in the reports about income changes in the past six 
months. In both February-March and March-April, the 
number of household heads reporting advances in in- 
come was about the same as the number reporting de- 
clines, in contrast to the usual preponderance of opti- 
mistic reports. 

Their outlook for the future, however, continued to 
be very optimistic as seven times as many household 
heads expected their incomes to rise than to decline. The 
proportion of households with optimistic income expec- 
tations was close to the three-year high attained in the 
opening months of this year. 

Similarly, employment conditions six months hence 
were expected to be much better than now, with 54% of 
household heads expecting more jobs and only 7% fewer 
jobs. Thus, according to all available indicators, the 
consumer recognized the potential improvement in busi- 
ness and employment, but the recovery’s slow pace was 
apparent to him and tempered his enthusiasm and 
buying expectations. 


AUTOMOBILE BUYING PLANS 


In March-April, consumer intentions to purchase an 
automobile were about one tenth more frequent than a 
year ago. Demand for automobiles is the most volatile 
element in consumer spending, and the recent increase 
was especially significant. The gain was centered in 
used-automobile plans, which soared one fifth higher 
than in 1960. 

Plans to buy new automobiles, both in this period and 
in February-March, were approximately at the same 
rate as last year. Since new-automobile sales were con- 
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New-car Plans Match a Year Ago 


Plans to buy new automobiles in the next six months 


Bimonthly averages on an index basis, January—December, 1959 =100 


Sources: Sindlinger & Company; The Conference Board 
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Table 3: Plans To Buy Automobiles, Homes, and Appliances within Six Months 


NEW 


AUTOMOBILES 


Home Buying Plans Recover 


Plans to buy homes in the next six months. Includes plans for new homes, used 


homes, and uncertain as to which kind 


Bimonthly averages on an index basis, January-December, 1959 = 100 


Sources: Sindlinger & Company; The Conference Board 
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TOTAL HOMES 


Index numbers: January through December, 1959 = 100 


Fo MAR- A 
M APR M 


1958-1959 


Nov.— Dec.— Jan.— Feb.— Mar.— 
Plans To Buy Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 
New Automobiles 
1959-1 9600 eae a8 109 113 109 101 104 
F960—1 961 ere ach 105 103 100 102 103 
Used Automobiles 
VO S59=19GONS ee ee 81 96 106 97 89 
1LI6O=19.6 1p eet ee 99 104 104 132 106 
Tofal Automobiles! 
1959=1960 3% ese 97 105 107 97 95 
1260-1 961 ites aa Oe 102 99 105 104 
New Homes 
1959=1960)5 ee 86 97 103 106 96 
1960-1961 ec 84 86 83 75 76 
Used Homes 
DYS9=1960r ua ane 80 86 108 110 91 
1960-1961 eae ete 85 86 85 83 91 
Total Homes! : 
1959-1960 ses oe 86 93 102 106 93 
NI6O=) 96 ley wave ae 85 86 82 82 86 
Floor Coverings 
95 9=1 9602 ne rwbie aot 97 93 101 104 98 
VI6O—19G6L eee oa: 87 91 95 93 92 
Furniture 
UO SI=U9GO: okann: eds: 99 92 95 1017 95 
OGO=196 1) iy eee... 91 86 78 76 79 
Home Improvements : 
i MegohePd Ketel s Pers § eaecen in pc 87 95 101 110 116 


CSL I pie tee 8 ee 


1\ncludes buying plans specifying either new or used, uncertain as to which kind 
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Plans To Buy 


Air Conditioner 
1959-1960 


L960=196 1 ey 


Dishwasher 


1959=1960 Ses oa 


1960-1961 


Dryer 


DPSS ANI CO Seer tere 
eke UCTM EM sc ore pe we 


Freezer 


1.9S9—1 960 san. vapirees 


1960-1961 


Range 
1959-1960 


1960-1961) ere epes se 


Refrigerator 
1959-1960 
1960-1961 


Television set 


1959-1960 wert tie 


1960-1961 


Vacuum cleaner 
1959=)19600R ey ae ek 
1960=19612e eee 


Washing machine 


1959-1960 


1960-1961 


Sources: Sindlinger & Company; The Conference Board 


Nov.— Dec.— 
Dec. Jan 
65 109 
49 72 
106 116 
76 65 
102 99 
83 75 
96 100 
79 59 
84 108 
82 75 
94 98 
90 96 
80 86 
97 91 
1017 116 
100 85 
91 107 


e125 107 87 


73 71 59 
98 101 8& | 
71 65 52 


112 117 96 


115 119 113 


112 109 94 


BUSINESS RECOR 


siderably below a year ago during the first four months 
of 1961, the return to year-ago rates, as foreshadowed by 
recent new-car buying plans, marks an important 
stimulus to the automobile market. As the recovery con- 
tinues, and with it a return of stability in employment 
and incomes, plans will be carried out at an increasing 
rate. The upsurge in plans for used automobiles should 
also help the market for new automobiles, as trade-in 
values continue to increase. 


HOMES, FURNISHINGS, AND APPLIANCES 


The performance of prospective automobile demand 
represents a substantial improvement compared with 
the recession-recovery pattern of 1958, but home buy- 
ing, on the basis of recent trends in plans, seems less 
likely to give a 1958-type lift to the economy. Although 
home-buying plans increased 5% from January-February, 
1961, they were still 8% below the year-ago rate. This 
increase is slow and seems unlikely to afford an appreci- 
able impetus to home building. 

Plans may later attain and go above their 1960 rates, 
but even this may be small tonic to the building indus- 
try, since the monthly rate of house sales last year was 
rather disappointing. 

Single-family dwellings, however, constitute only one 
segment of building expenditure. A continued rise in the 
rate of construction of apartment buildings, industrial 
plants, and public buildings could raise the economy to 
a new peak. 

Plans for home furnishings showed signs of recovery 
in March-April. However, the increase in home im- 
provement plans between the low at year-end 1960 and 
March-April was somewhat smaller than in the previous 
two years. Thus the year-to-year dip widened to about 
one fifth as compared with either the 1959 or the 1960 
rate. It is worthy of note, however, that in both previous 
years the seasonal peak in the rate of plans for home 
improvements came in March-April. This year the 
seasonal high may occur later as economic conditions 
improve and as easier government-insured loans for 
home improvements become generally available. 

Plans for floor coverings gained somewhat from the 
end of 1960. As no such advance was evident in the 
corresponding year-ago periods, the year-to-year decline 
was reduced from 10% in November-December to 6% in 
March-April, 1961. 

Furniture plans improved moderately from their 
three-year low in February-March, 1961, smartly reduc- 
ing the year-to-year decline from one fourth to one sixth. 

The economic slippage and the associated weakness 
of demand for homes adversely influenced appliance 
purchases since last summer. Plans to buy appliances 
began dwindling in March, 1960. According to the latest 
reports, most appliance plans were considerably below 
both their 1959 and 1960 rates. Intentions in six appli- 
ance categories were at the lowest level since mid-1958. 
Nevertheless, no further drop from February-March 
occurred in plans for kitchen ranges, and the rate of gain 
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in air-conditioner plans was much sharper so far in 
1961 than in the similar 1960 period. Freezer plans also 
rose more than last year. 


INCOME AND ATTITUDES 


Starting with the month of April, 1961, there have 
been available monthly cross classifications that show 
the effect of income on consumer opinions and expecta- 
tions. On the basis of this first month’s results, more 
consumers in the higher-income groups reported in- 
creases in household income as well as more optimistic 
opinions about current business and employment condi- 
tions. Similarly they more often reported optimistic 
expectations about future job opportunities and busi- 
ness conditions in the local community. It remains to be 
seen whether this pattern is maintained regardless of 
season and phase of the business cycle. 

A similar cross classification became available for the 
first quarter of 1961. The indication is the same: 
optimism grew with income. However, it is interesting 
that these differences widened in April, when still more 
households with higher income became optimistic. 

From January to April the number of optimists about 
present local business conditions exceeded the number 
of pessimists only in households with more than $10,000 
income. Although optimism increased in all income 
groups, the fewest increases were reported among house- 
holds with less than $5,000 income. 

Expected local business conditions in the next six 
months showed the widening of these differences even 
more dramatically. Optimism about future business 
gained significantly among households with more than 
$7,500 income, ramained unchanged in the $5,000-— 
$7,499 income group, and declined among households 
with less than $5,000 income. 

Opinions about the current job situation improved 
among all income groups. Again, the sharpest gains 
were reported among households with more than $10,000 
income, and the narrowest advance in the lowest-income 
group (households with less than $5,000 income). 

Since the recovery was slower than was anticipated at 
the outset of the year, expectations about employment 
opportunities six months hence have edged lower in all 
income groups. The dip was smallest in the top-income 
category, however, and was largest in the lowest- 
income group. 

Current income changes were reported as mostly 
upward by households with more than $5,000 income 
and downward in the lowest income units during both 
the first quarter and April, 1961. However, in April 
rises were reported less often in all income groups, 
especially in the lowest. 

Martin R. GaInsBRuUGH 
FRED STEVENSON 
Assisted by 


CHARLES FRIEDMAN 
Office of the Chief Economist 
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Consumer Markets 


The Consumer in Midyear 


Auruovucn the response of retail trade to changes 
in business conditions in the postwar period has tended 
to be tardy both in the downturn and the recovery, the 
present situation appears to be an exception. As an 
increasing number of “lead indicators” turned upward, 
by the middle of the second quarter reports from the 
retail sector also grew a bit more encouraging. There is 
now accumulating evidence that in this area, too, the 
trough has been passed. Retail sales are estimated to be 
currently running at a seasonally adjusted annual rate 
of roughly $218 billion, or some 2% better than in 
January, the low point in the recent slowdown, but still 
substantially below the peak level of spring a year ago. 

Statistical readings, however, must be made cau- 
tiously in the retail business. Unseasonably wet weather 
in the initial months of the year, a relatively early 
Easter, and a reluctant spring no doubt all contributed 
to the uninspired sales performance in the first quarter 
and part of the second. Accordingly, the recent moder- 
ate turnabout may be the result of accumulated de- 
mand. Other evidence, however, is reassuring. Accord- 
ing to THE CONFERENCE Boarp’s most recent survey, 
consumers appraise the immediate future with more 
optimism than they have in a long time, and buying 
intentions are noticeably improved. From trade sources, 
too, the news is bullish. More than half the merchants 
queried last month by the National Retail Merchants 
Association indicated that they expected business in the 
second half of 1961 to be better—on the average by 4%— 
than in the same period a year ago. 


The Income-Retail Sales Ratio 


From the income side comes supporting evidence for 
consumers’ improved expectations. Although the em- 
ployment situation continues to give concern, conditions 
have improved in recent months. Furthermore, both 
average hours worked and hourly earnings are increas- 
ing. Thus personal income, which faltered in the final 
quarter of 1960, has again begun to register gains. When 
the Department of Commerce completes tallying 
second-quarter data, it is likely that disposable income 
will be found to have hit a new all-time high. 

For the retail community, this is good news on more 
counts than one. In periods of contracting income, a 
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smaller than usual share of consumer spending power | 
finds its way to the retail counter, but when earnings are 
again on the rise the ratio also increases. This has been 
the pattern in all the postwar periods of business con- | 
traction, and indications are that it is being repeated in | 
the present situation as well. | 

For instance, when activity was at peak level in the | 
second quarter of last year, retail sales came to 63% of | 
disposable income. For the first quarter of this year, | 
when sales were at their lowest point in the cycle, the 
ratio was 60%. Had the higher figure been sustained in | 
the more recent quarter, retail activity would have been 
some 5% higher than was actually realized. 

Against this background, the recent ebb in the income- 
retail sales ratio augurs well for the months ahead. Withi) 
any appreciable upturn in personal income—and the 
signs are that such development is in the making—the 
improvement in consumer demand that would normally 
be expected will gain added momentum as an increase} 
in the related ratio takes place. 


Income Sensitivity of Retail Sales 


The exaggerated sensitivity of retail sales to fluctua- 
tions in income derives from the fact that a large part of 
goods purchasing is postponable, while most service’ 
commitments must be met. When family earnings de-| 
cline, substantial cutbacks are feasible in most cate-| 
gories of products—cars, furniture, appliances, apparel 
—but service obligations—rent, utilities—are consider-’ 
ably less elastic. This broadly describes developments 
during the recent downturn. Between the second quarter 
of last year and the first quarter of this year, consumer 
spending for both durable and nondurable goods de- 
clined (in constant dollars) by 3.5% but spending for! 
services increased by 2.5%. ‘| 

Most of the recent decline in goods purchasing was 
experienced in the durables sector. Car sales (seasonally” 
adjusted) in the initial months of the year were off 15% 
as compared with the second quarter of 1960. Assistec!l 
by the return of seasonally normal weather, by mid 
spring the demand for automobiles had snapped back 
impressively. And forecasts from Detroit have growrs 
more hopeful with expectations of a 6.3-million-car year. 

[Text continued on page 45° 


BUSINESS RECORL! 


This table refers to the 1961 edition, which is now available 


The accompanying table provides the information required for updating the 
pertinent charts in the publication, "A Graphic Guide to Consumer Markets,” 4 
prepared by The Conference Board and sponsored by "Life magazine 


Consumer Market Statistics 


Pages in 1960 1961 
Guide* Series Unit 
Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar, Apr. p May p 
Income 
20 Personal (SrAl ope tries Racist es ole Billion dollars IV 408.5 1 407.5 lone. 
Disposable (SiA) deve a sis eh meee ee Billion dollars IV 358.1 | r 357.2 i Vasa: 
Origins of personal income 
22 Wages and salaries (§ A).............. Billion dollars 284.7 282.4 282.4 281.9 283.0 Fr286.0 287.8 
Business, professions,’ (S A).............. Billion dollars 90.1 89.9 89.7 88.6 89.6 189.7 89.8 
Transfer payments (S A)............... Billion dollars 30.5 30.9 31.0 31.1 133.6 a2.2 32.5 
24 Discretionary income (S$ A)............... Billion dollars IV 122.7 Ljpial 20.4 ona. 
Employment and unemployment 
26 Enmploymenta(S)au en, sees oe satel le Sia: Thousand persons 67,048 66,407 66,583 66,792 67,058 66,532 66,578 
Unemployment) (S)icscievs:secosreicnyertcenereisv ners Thousand persons 4,389 4,819 4,736 4,891 4,969 4,889 4,922 
Hours and earnings 
28 -Average weekly hours worked........... Hours 39.2 38.6 38.8 38.9 39.1 139.3 39.6 
Average hourly earnings............... Dollars 2.30 2.32 2.32 72.32 PY) 2.33 2.34 
Consumer credit 
30 Total credit outstanding?............... Million dollars 54,626 56,049 55,021 54,102 53,906 53,972 na. 
3 Instalment extensions (S)................ Million dollars 4,134 4,007 3,869 3,803 4,002 3,883 n.a. 
2 Instalment repayments (S).............. Million dollars 3,946 3,931 3,972 4,011 3,954 4,022 n.a. 
Consumer funds: inflow and outgo 
34 Curentireceipts...../62¢ 644 aty-ogtyon a> Billion dollars IV 98.2 1 na. ona. 
otallinhowr Monet fie acc haiti ens os Billion dollars IV 106.3 1 nie Il = n.e. 
Expenditures for goods and services...... Billion dollars IV 88.6 1 n:a: oma. 
36 SEGICNOULQ Oars) ike Nadie. sale eaters» ee se Billion dollars IV 107.0 |) na: Iona. 
Personal consumption expenditures 
40 Total expenditures (S A)............... Billion dollars IV 330.8 I 328.8 lon. 
Borables (SA). cisions, wormage nantes oh Billion dollars IV 43.2 I 39.2 Il na. 
42 Nondurablesi(SvA) cnet. ob eee eee Billion dollars IV 15239. | 153.0 il n.d. 
SELVIGOSs( SLADE re Seta ais cites oeain Praesens Billion dollars Wee hey. ee 1 136.6 ona. 
Retail demand 
44 Retail sales: All stores (S)............... Million dollars 18,398 17,887 17,773 17,795 118,127 r17,914 18,122 
Retail sales: Chain stores? (S)............ Million dollars 4,269 4,245 4,195 4,262 4,352 4,280 n.a. 
Food sales 
48 Foodistores(S) ma eatiels oo tecie ots ale cle Million dollars 4,594 4,502 4,563 4,590 14,603 4,556 na. 
Restaurants(S) scien ae aio meee S aes oe Million dollars 1,346 1,358 1,340 1,339 £1,390 1,376 n.a. 
50 = Alcohol sales: Liquor stores (S)............ Million dollars 418 391 422 405 r407 407 n.a. 
52 Tobacco: Cigarette removals‘ (§ A)......... Billion units IV 472 ! 478 na. 
54 Personal care sales: Drug stores (S)....... Million dollars 638 633 615 629 r634 631 n.a. 
Apparel sales 
56 Total apparel stores (S)..............-. Million dollars 1,130 1,100 1,144 TAISOl perl, tol 1,082 n.a. 
Shoarstores:(S) a5 se eens areas Million dollars 192 187 197 201 r206 195 n.a. 
58 Women's apparel stores (S)............. Million dollars 444 425 442 441 r437 408 n.a. 
Men's apparel stores (S)............... Million dollars 211 210 224 211 r224 211 n.a. 
60 Department stores: Total sales (S).......... 1947-49 = 100 142 147 142 145 146 r148 145 
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Consumer Market Statistics (Continued) 
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Pages in 1960 1961 
. a . U it 
euide ed Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. p May p 
Furniture and appliance sales 
62 Furniture stores (S).0:.-. tacteeine ss crake Million dollars 541 541 528 509 roils 545 na. 
64 Appliance’ stores (S); 74.5.5. 1. Meee ee Million dollars 300 299 316 303 r318 325 na. 
66 Hardware: Retail sales (S)................ Million dollars 203 221 224 218 r224 213 na. 
Housing 
68 New nonfarm housing starts> (S A)........ Thous. dwell. units 1,203 970 1,078 T1337 71,282" Pri l76 1,276 
70 Single-family houses>........-.....--.- Thous. dwell. units 70.5 48.4 51.0 54.0 178.8 84.8 n.a. 
Multi-family structures... .............. Thous. dwell. units 24.5 23:2 20.1 23.4 128.9 28.9 n.a. 
Automobiles and related products i 
72 Automotive dealers: Retail sales (S)....... Million dollars 3,150 DAP MY 2,651 2,687 12,838 2,746 na. 
New passenger-car registrations......... Thousand units 543.0 544.3 413.6 374.9 480.0 488.0 na. 
74 Gasoline station sales (S).............. Million dollars 1,464 1,502 1,465 1,473 1,491 1,496 n.a. 
Auto accessory store sales (S)........... Million dollars 198 213 197 203 r206 207 n.a. 
Service expenditures 
Housing! (S Ajnce o.ssrpoatenne inant woe ere Billion dollars IV 43.8 | 44.3 lon. 
76 Household operation (S A).............. Billion dollars IV 19.6 l ore, ona, 
Transportation. (SA)s yap mien ere Billion dollars IV 10.5 l 10.6 ll sna. 


Advertising expenditures 


80 Combined media (S).................. 1947-49 = 100 234 235 234 229 236 = na. n.a. 
82 Magazines: (S)i0. 2. tebe ac ao) s eres 1947-49 = 100 175 181 194 186 187 n.a. n.a. 
Newspapers! (S) pe so eee ieee 1947-49 = 100 202 209 206 190 212 n.a. n.d. 
Network television (S).............2.05 1947-49 = 100 513 500 479 505 520 n.a. na. 
84 Network radio (S)}5 ascent eee eae 1947-49 = 100 22 18 18 24 23 n.a. na. 
Spot’ televisions :as cay enniots acts Million dollars IV 163.1 L sia.@: sna. 


Consumer price index | 
All items inc 3) tio eta eee es re ene 1947-49 = 100 127.4 127.5 127.4 127.5 127.5 127.5 127.4, 


88 Durablesics: «. vcd untae aman inet oealns. earns 1947-49 = 100 110.7 110.8 110.2 110.3 109.9 110.7 110.8 
x Nondurables..2 aa. cohiake che ore rere 1947-49 = 100 120.9 121.0 120.7 120.8 120.7 120.4 120.2 
Services .%, fof. tih  dedga eee Bet ea ee 1947-49 = 100 Tres 151.4 TST 151.9 152.2 152.3 1352.5 
90 FOOd Fis fici ace Coisuriniat cue aranemeie, iqttenony eins un ts 1947-49 = 100 121.1 121.4 121.3 121.4 h2t.2 Paice 120.7 
ApPaleKeRr cas uit sion aoa eree a ire 1947-49 = 100 110.7 110.6 109.2 109.6 109.6 109.4 109.6 : 
Housefurnishingsiqs «. shee oo. canner 1947-49 = 100 104.0 103.9 103.6 103.7 103.9 103.8 103.5 
92 Appliances cnr ge « atta we ocuredeh ro 1947-49 = 100 n.a. 81.4 n.a. n.a. 81.1 n.a. n.a. 
Automotive groupicn mccain erie tisreurnne 1947-49 = 100 139.1 139.0 139.0 137.9 138.1 137.5 137.1 
Production and distribution 
96 Processed foods: Output (S)............. 1957 =100 109 109 110 110 111 111 n.d. 
98 Apparel:'Output.(S)1.criers sae 1957 =100 114 111 108 110 113 115 na, = 
100 Furniture and rugs: Output (S)........... 1957 =100 114 113 109 109 110 116 na. 
102 Appliances: Output (S)................. 1957 =100 114 116 116 114 le! 114 na, 
Television and radios: Output (S)......... 1957 =100 78 82 80 94 95 r100 110 
104 Attos:: Outputii(S) 09 8. oacuceine dese. & 1957 =100 109 97 78 73 71 92 101° 
Domestic new car stocks................ Thousand units 960 O95 ul, OZe 1,018 935 914 904 
1—Includes dividends, interest and rental income of persons. 2—End of period. 3—Eleven or more stores. 4—Tax paid. 
5—New series. Comparable figures for earlier months will be made available when issued. S—Seasonally adjusted. A—Annual rates. n.a.—Not available. 
p—Preliminary. r—Revised. e—Estimated. |H1V—Denotes quarterly figure. 


* A Graphic Guide to Consumer Markets (1961), prepared by The Conference Board, sponsored by Life. This table provides the information required for updating the indicated Charts in the Guide 
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[Text continued from page 42] 


The appliance business, has also been distinctly on 
the flabby side. The slippage in this trade became pro- 
nounced early last year and, while there have been some 
better days recently, the evidence is still too thin to be 
impressive. Much the same story applies to the furniture 
and home-furnishing trades generally. All told, con- 
sumer spending for durables in the first three months of 
this year was down 11% from the peak level attained in 
the second quarter of 1960. Recent figures suggest, how- 
ever, that the gap is now being narrowed. 

The volume of nondurable goods buying remained 
substantially unchanged during the recent general slow- 
down. The situation, however, here is mixed. The food 
industry has continued to prosper, but the experience 
of apparel merchants has been less fortunate. Despite 
some sharp month-to-month fluctuations the level of 
activity in the clothing business has not changed sig- 
nificantly over the past year and a half. Sales dipped 
moderately in the final months of 1960, but there has 
been some improvement since then. The fact is that 


while this business failed to participate in last year’s 
general expansion, it was also not sharply affected in the 
letdown. Recent reports from the trade are encouraging, 
however. Gift buying for Father’s Day, according to 
men’s wear retailers, was noticeably heavier than last 
year, while from the department store fraternity comes 
word that the gains in women’s apparel departments are 
pacing store-wide averages. 

Although the turnabout at retail is for the most part 
still too recent and too moderate to be fully convincing, 
the figures from other areas of the economy are reassur- 
ing. By late May a sufficient number of “lead indica- 
tors” had reversed direction to suggest that business 
was well on the way to full recovery. The flow of funds 
to consumers, which remained constant for some months, 
is again on the rise. In general, the outlook for the 
nation’s merchants at midyear is better than it has been 
for some time. 

Fapran LINDEN 
Division of Economic Studies 


Announcements of Mergers and Acquisitions 
October 11, 1960—November 10, 1960! (concluded from May issue) 


; Acquirer 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Rockwood & Co. (n.a.) 


Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


n.d. 
Poultry and hog equipment mfr. 
I. Rokeach & Sons, Inc. ($5.9) 


Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Acquirer 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Graham Metal Products, Ltd. (Canada) | Texas Pacific Coal and Oil Co. ($78.7) 


25,000 acres of producing properties and 
drilling locations in eastern New 
Mexico and western Texas (n.a.) 
(Purchased from R. Olsen,individual) 


Oil and gas lands acquirer, explorer 
and developer; mineral oils, casinhead 
gasoline and natural gas producer 


Kosher food products and women’s 
foundation garments mfr. 

Saxon Paper Corp. ($3.6) 
Paper and paper products converter 
and wholesale distributor 


Shenago Furnace Co. (over $1.0)* 


Simmons Co. ($96.6) 

Mattresses, springs, beds, and sofas 
mfr. 

Sorg Paper Co. ($13.8) 

Sulfite, kraft, and rag papers 

Sorg Printing Co., Inc. (n.a.) 
Financial, corporate and legal printer 

Spectrol Electronics Corp. 

(Sub. of Carrier Corp.) ($233.5) 
Potentiometers, transistorized power 
converters and electronic mechanisms 
for aircraft and missile control sys- 
tems mfr. 

Straus-Duparquet, Inc. ($4.4) 
Kitchens and interiors for institu- 
tions mfr. and installer 

Strong Cobb Arner, Inc. ($9.0) 

Private formula products for the 
ethical and proprietary fields mfr. 

Suburban Gas ($12.3) 

LP-gas distributor 


Telecomputing Corp. ($20.6) 
Systems, subsystems and compo- 
nents for missiles, aircraft and space 
projects mfr. 

Tennessee-Texan Oil Co. 
(Sub. of Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Co.) ($1,746.7) 
Natural gas transmission pipeline 
operator and petroleum producer and 
refiner 


[Footnotes on page 46] 
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Exquisite Form Brassiere, Inc. (n.a.) 
Hobson Miller Paper Co. (n.a.) 


Snyder Mining Co. (over $1.0)* 
(Increased ownership to 100% by 
purchase of 50% interest from co- 
owner Crucible Steel Co. of America) 
Tron ore miner 

American Metal Products Co. 
(All-electric hospital bed div. of) (n.a.) 


Royal Imprints, Ine. (n.a.) 
Decorative paper products mfr. 


Parker Printing Co. (n.a.) 


Bamford Corp. (n.a.) : 
Miniature potentiometers for mis- 
siles and electronic devices mfr. 


M & R Air Conditioning Corp. (n.a.) 
Air conditioning systems designer, in- 
staller and servicer 2 

Rawson Drug & Sundry Co., Ine. (n.a.) 
Beauty aid products and housewares 
distributor 


DeKalb Gas Co. (Stone Mountain, Ga.) 
n.d. 
LP-gas distributor 
Computer Sciences, Inc. (n.a.) 


Technical computing services for in- 
dustry operator 


Renwar Oil Corp. 
(Assets of) (n.a.) 


Twin Coach Co. ($13.8) 
Airframe components, special sub- 
assemblies for vehicles and other 
products for marine and missile in- 
dustries subcontractor 


Union Tank Car Co, ($227.0) 
Tank cars lessor and mfr. 


Union Texas Natural Gas 
($139.7) 
Oil and gas properties owner and 
operator 

Universal Controls, Inc. ($26.6) 
Electronic and electrical components, 
pari-mutuel and department store 
totalizers mfr. 

Universal Oil Products Co. ($84.3) 
Petroleum, petrochemical and chemi- 
cal industry research and develop- 
ment, engineering and other servicing 

Valspar Corp. ($4.2) 

Paint mfr. 

Weyerhaeuser Co. ($568.3) 

Timber grower; lumber, plywood, 
pulp, paperboard and paperboard 
products mfr. 

The White Motor Co. ($162.3) 

Motor trucks and parts mfr. 


Corp. 


York-Hoover Corp. 
(Body div. of) (n.a.) 
Truck bodies, shelters and ground 
support equipment for missiles, and 
electromechanical devices mfr. 

Getz Bros. & Co. (n.a.) 
Marketing and transportation agent 

Anderson-Prichard Oil Corp. 
(5/6ths interest in the producing and 
exploration properties of) ($9.8)? 
Petroleum producer 

Szabo Food Service, Inc. (n.a.) 
Cafeteria and vending machines 
operator 


Catalytic Combustion Corp. (over $.1)* 
Catalytic oxidation equipment mfr. 


Rockcote Paint Co. (over $1.0)* 


Cascades Plywood Corp. 
(Lebanite Products Co. div. of) (n.a.) 
Hardboard, particle board and ply- 
wood specialty products mfr. 

Oliver Corp. 
(Farm equipment business of) (n.a.) 
Farm equipment mfr. 


November 11, 1960—December 10, 1960! 


Acquirer hee 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


ABC Vending Corp. ($22.3) 
Confections, soft drinks, etc., seller 
and distributor through vending ma- 
chines and stands 


Tri-State Automatic Candy Corp.(n.a.) 
(Increased ownership to 100% by 
purchase of 50% interest in) 
Concession-vending -usiness operator 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corp.(96.2)3 | The Emeloid Co., Inc. (over $.5)* 


Business machines mfr. 


Injection - molded, vacuum - formed 
plastic items mfr. and distributor 
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Acquirer — bey 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Alden’s, Inc. ($86.9) 
Mail order and retail department 
store chain operator 

Louis Allis Co. ($23.5) 
Industrial electric motors and genera- 
tors mfr. 

Ambrose & Borrie (n.a.) 
Advertising agency 


American Biltrite Rubber Co., Inc. 
($37.0) 
Rubber products mfr. 
American Factors Ltd. ($56.3) 
Sugar plantation companies, etc., 


agency business operator 


American Handling Equipment Co. 
(n.a.) 

American Home Products Corp. ($229.6) 
Pharmaceutical, biological, nutri- 
tional, packaged drug, food, and 
household products mfr. 


American Pipe & Construction Co. 
($33.7) 

Boilers, tanks, 

pipe lines mfr. 


American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary Corp. ($378.5 

Plumbing, heating and air condition- 
ing equipment mfr.; kitchens, proc- 
essing equipment, fluid drives, pig 
iron, molded plastic products, etc., 
supplier 

Ampex Corp. ($51.2) 
Magnetic tape recording equipment 
and magnetic tapes mfr. 


concrete, and steel 


Anelex Corp. ($4.4) 
High speed printers for computers 
and data processing systems mfr. 


BBC Industries, Ine. (n.a.) 


Bendix Corp. ($384.7) 
Aviation, automotive, missile, elec- 
tronic, marine, and sundry products 
mfr. 

Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc. ($2.1) 
(Sub. of Howard W. Sams & Co., Inc.) 
Book publisher 


Bowling Corp. of America ($1.5) 
Bowling centers operator 


e 

Broadcasting Publications, Inc. (n.a.) 
Television and radio trade magazine 
publisher 


C-E-I-R, Inc. ($2.3) 
Advanced analytical services to solve 
management and operating problems 
operator 


Campbell Soup Co. ($325.8) 
Canned foods, frozen dinners, and 
pies producer 

Carnation Co. ($153.6) 
Evaporated milk and other dairy 
products, cereals and feeds producer; 
cattle breeder, poultry farm, and Hoe 
kennel operator 


City Products Corb: ($67. 6) 
Car icing, vacuum cooling, ice mfr., 
and distributor; cold storage ware- 
houses, dairies, breweries operator; 
coal, fuel oil, and general merchandise 
distributor 

Cone Mills Corp. ($152.5) 
Integrated textiles mfr. 


ae Containers, Inc. of Philadel- 
cstb. “of Connelly Containers, Inc.) 


Paper box board, corrugated cartons, 
shipping containers mfr. 


Acquired Unit ¢ 
Description and Assets in Millions 


J. B. Perry (n.a.) 
Retail store operator 


Dynapar Corp. (less than $.1)* 
Custom electronic equipment mfr. 


Severance & Brandy (n.a.) 
Advertising agency 
Bonafide Mills, Inc. (over $1.0)* 
Vinyl] asbestos, asphalt floor tile, and 
linoleum mfr. 
Pioneer Mill Co., Ltd. ($9.5) 
Sugar plantation operator 


Oahu Sugar Co., Ltd. ($16.1) 
Sugar plantation operator 
United States Steel Corp. 
(Plant of, South Kearny, N. J.) (n.a.) 


Franklin Foods, Inc. (n.a.) 
Processed nuts roaster 


Sterling Concrete Pipe Co., Inc. (n.a.) 


Rochester Mfg. Co. 
(Assets of) (n.a.) 
Pressure, temperature and liquid level 
gauges mfr. 


Telemeter Magnetics, Inc. ($3.7) 
(Controlled By Paramount Pictures 
Corp.) 

Precision electronic components, sub- 
systems, and special purpose data 
processing systems mfr. 


Steel Stamp Corp. (n.a.) 
(Controlling interest in) 


Yoo Hoo Beverage Co. (n.a.) 
Chocolate drink bottler and dis- 
tributor 


Micrometrical Mfg. Co. 
(Assets of) (n.a.) 
Equipment for measuring surface fin- 
ish of various types of materials mfr. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
(Elementary school publishing prop- 
erties of) (n.a.) 
Terrace geen Lanes (Rochester, 
(n.a. 
Bowling center operator 
Dewey Sehee Lanes (Rochester, 
n.d. 
Bowling center operator 
Television Magazine (n.a.) 
(Purchased from the estate of Fred- 
erick A. Kugel) 
Magazine 
Data-Tech Corp. (n.a.) 
Electronic data processing service 
operator 


Pepperidge Farm, Ine. (n.a.) 
Bread, cake, etc., baker 


Jersey Dairies, Inc. (n.a.) 


King Ice Cream Co. (n.a.) 
Herst-Allen Co. (less than $.1)* 


Nonfood items supplier to supermar- 
kets and food chains 


John Wolf Textiles, Inc. (n.a.) 
(Controlling interest in) 
Textiles for end use converter 
Specialty Paper & Board Co., Inc.(n.a.) 


pe bce dap fiber board containers 
mfr. 


1See The Conference Board Business Record, November, 1957 and July, 1960, 
for sources and methods used in this compilation and an analysis and summary 
of recorded 1959 mergers and acquisitions 
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Acquirer 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Consolidated Electrodynamics Corp. 
(Sub. of Bell & Howell Co.) ($81.2) 
Specialized industrial electronic con- 
trol instruments designer and mfr. 


Consolidated Foods Corp. ($121.4) 
Food products canner, mfr., processor 
and packer; wholesale food distrib- 
utor; retail grocery chain operator 

Continental Boat Corp. (n.a.) 
lth ae boats and component parts 
mfr. 


Continental Industries, Inc. ($19.6) 
Vending machine mfr. and operator 


Crane Co. ($170.3) 
Valves, plumbing fixtures, heating ap- 
paratus and aircraft accessory equip- 
ment mfr. 


Crestmont Consolidated Corp. ($2.4) 
Oil and gas producer; oil and gas land 
acquirer and developer 

Crown Photo, Ine. (n.a.) 

Photo finisher 


Culver Advertising, Inc. (n.a.) 
Advertising agency 

DX Sunray Oil Co. 
(Sub. of Sunray Mid-Continent Oil 
Co.) ($582.3) 
Oil marketer and refiner 


Dictograph Products Co., Inc. ($3.2) 
Hearing aids and internal communi- 
cations equipment mfr. 


Dow Chemical Co. ($859.1) 
Organic and inorganic chemicals, plas- 
tics, Magnesium, transparent packag- 
ing, laminated and extruded products 
mfr. 


Drott Mfg. Corp. (over $1.0)* 
Loading equipment mfr. 


Dynex Industries, Inc. (over $.5)* 
Electromechanical instruments mfr. 


Elco Corp. ($1.9) 
Tube sockets and shields, proprietary 
Varicon connectors, wire assemblies, 
binding posts, etc., mfr. 


The Electric Autolite Co. ($160.4) 
Electrical equipment for the automo- 
tive and aircraft industries mfr. 


The Electric Storage Battery Co.($97.8) 
Electric storage batteries, dry cells, 
flashlights, safety equipment, sun 
glasses, plastic extrusions, and molded 
rubber products mfr. 


Fairmont Foods Co. (Del.) ($37.4) 
Dairy products mfr. and processor 


Falls Paper & Power Co. 
(Sub. of Scott Paper Co.) ($316.9) 
Bleached sulphite pulp mill operator; 
toilet tissue, paper towels, and wax 
paper mfr. 

Fisher Governor Co. ($25.1) 
Automatic control equipment mfr. 


Friendly Frost, Inc. ($7.2) 

Appliance and housewares store chain 
and radio stations operator; commer- 
cial cap eee laundry equipment 
mfr.; laundry facilities constructor 
and operator 


3 Includes all foreign subsidiaries 


* Estimated minimum capital from Thomas’ Register of American Manufac-- 


turers, 1960 


[To be concluded] 


2 Purchase price, The Wall Street Journal, November 1, 1960 


American Electronics, Inc. 
(Nuclear Div. of) (n.a.) 
Leak detection equipment for testin, 
hermetically sealed components mfr. 
and servicer; nuclear applications re- 
search and development 


Shasta Water Co. ($2.1) 
Soft drink bottler and canner 


8.K.S. Corp. 
(Facilities of) (n.a.) 
Marina and yachting club operator 


Cigarette Service Corp. 
(Assets of) (n.a.) 
(Sub. of Automatic Canteen Co.) 
Cigarette vending machines operato) 


Pyramid Vending Co., Inc. 
(Assets of) (n.a.) 
Cigarette vending machines operatoy 
Cochrane Corp. (over $.5)* 
Water treating equipment and heat: 
ers mfr. 


Portronics, Inc. (n.a.) hei : 
Solid state devices and miniaturizee 
systems research and development 


Bremson Photo Industries (7.a.) 
Photo finisher 


Bear Photo Service (n.a.) 
Photo finisher 


Walter B. Snow & Staff, Inc. (n.a.) 
Advertising agency 

Goyer Oil Co. 
(Marketing facilities of) (n.a.) 
Bulk plants and service station) 
operator 


Central Petroleum Corp. 
(Marketing facilities of) (n.a.) 
Bulk plants and_ service stations: 
operator 

Bellaire Electronics, Inc. (n.a.) 
(Controlling interest in) 
Electronic and electrical equiped 
mfr. 

Allied Laboratories, Inc. 

(Assets of) (n.a.) 
Pharmaceutical and biological proc! 
ucts mfr. 


Travelift & Engineering, Inc. 
(Assets of) (n.a.) 
Heavy lifting devices mfr. 
Documat, Inc. (n.a.) 
Microfilm equipment mfr. 
Oak Engineering Co. (n.a.) 
Thermoplastic molder 


Hiller Aircraft Corp. ($9.1) 
Light helicopters mfr. 


Cleveland Vehicle Co. (n.a.) 
Electric powered trucks mfr. 


Abbotts Dairies, Inc. ($22.6) 
Milk distributor; dairy products mf’ 
and distributor 

Joa Co. (n.a.) 

(Increased ownership to 100% 
purchase of 83% of the stock of) 
Sanitary napkins and machinery fi 
that product mfr. 5 

E. Herbert Vickery Co. (n.a.) 
Ball type valves mfr. 4 

Country Hardware and Appliances (n.a», 
Warehouses and store chain operate: 


BUSINESS RECO 


Selected Business Indicators 


1961 1960 
ees Series Unit ea. Maa 
g May p April r March May 
Industrial production 
Potala’. 438 bee vee. oc Agi SOS aE CEO. odio Sin,b ieee 1957=100 S 108.2 105.3 102.4 109.8 
1 Hurableswmanwlacturing: se. ont sice ee eee eee 1957=100 S 102.8 98.7 94.7 107.1 
Nondurables*manufacturitig; o<....s600+--.--0-s- 1957=100 S 115.4 113.3 111.6 114.7 
WRTSUIV co contig mirc ieNnesins Aigce Cb atu Selais ea eae 1957=100 S 97.4 97.0 96.7 96.8 
WUCIMERS CEES as ot > Nae OUST © Pe a ie Pk Genre 1957=100 S$ 122 126.2 124.8 122.0 
Wholesale prices 
PAM COMINI OCIVICR te tafe eee es cue ood alec cheeete oy 1947-49 = 100 119.0 119.3 119.8 119.7 
4 BCE PROC URIS Uk eats Lick sp hadao sent inheds 1947-49 = 100 87.0 88.1 90.1 90.4 
IBFOCESSECat OOM BE amera rahe BIEALE Tansy 5. Fan ous wobehaes eiaus torneo 1947-49 = 100 107.9 109.0 109.6 107.3 
PGUS-Riad COMMMORCIIES As oer ony. Bees ca ss oe 1947-49 = 100 127.8 127.9 128.1 128.2 
Consumer prices 
POT E CIS cements penn ee te sc is Aca 1947-49 = 100 127.4 AZ 7S 12755 126.3 
5 eres CSS OBE SSR as GREET RT RE ees en eee 1947-49 = 100 120.7 121.2 121:2 119.7 
Millfother Commodities) isc as -os cn Hea eG ces aad 1947-49 = 100 115.3 AP 5e2 115.4 115.3 
ERGOT Cth seen Nee NETS Tick SP Mahe as fa ai chats Cexayayhe Resy Ne sass c 1947-49 = 100 143.4 143.3 143.1 141.4 
Plo emsengleess css otters sacle Source cya wks fe 1947-49 = 100 154.9 154.7 154.6 5450 
Prices received and paid by farmers 
6 IPTICESHTECeICRnn Merton etnus tierce ale. 5) eas, senate sc hae 1910-14=100 236 239 243 240 
EPricessoaldaeye aes ea ee Ake ace dee eas ces ee 1910-14=100 302 302 302 301 
PARED Uy LALIO ee Peters fs PTEOME, Pie ovale ravers a tae eecate i 1910-14=100 78 79 80 80 
Employment and unemployment*:> 
Civilian labor torce. UMaAd;USted’. sc. 2 cass sas o's « Thousand persons 71,546 70,696 71,011 70,667 
7 Ciwiliandabor forces adjusted)... sae «des cess oc.n. Thousand persons S 71,403 71,410 72,166 70,526 
Civilian employment: unadjusted................ Thousand persons 66,778 65,734 65,516 67,208 
Civilian employment: adjusted... ..)6 0.5 siess 6 6 snes Thousand persons S$ 66,578 66,532 67,058 67,007 
Winemrplovinentirate cits. ci tine cece ones weno cea: %S 6.9 6.8 6.9 Sel 
Nonfarm employment 
Ue SAS aU, setottow § leds Yale ne eas re a Thousand persons S 52,433 52,226 51,939 53,105 
8 WHET UD EVES SEP aN CYS UP ta gt anh ru coe ee eg Thousand persons S$ 15,867 15,672 15,541 16,540 
INO A UPA CEES oy at cee ya anaiaiicie» cam dlaioaeors Thousand persons S 36,566 36,554 36,398 36,565 
Factory production workers in durables........... Thousand persons S$ 6,580 6,432 6,339 7,106 
Factory production workers in nondurables....... Thousand persons S PAS) 5,173 5,116 5,370 
Labor market conditions 
Elelo-Wanteduindex ein ssi ses s,s as ete tee lie et alls 1957=100 S 82.0 79.8 81.1 99.7 
Gq Winem ployment rate’: Sinise ana. tad ape ats %S 6.9 6.8 6.9 yi! 
UNCEESSION Lateran sc HRS baa acide de aM cwe i 5 fared n.a. 3.4 3.7 3.16 
WAV Olieral Comer: sa eA et icine Naue ait ees oc ee is n.d. 155 1.9 1.85 
Average weekly earnings of production workers 
10 DVETASC WEEKLY, CATING ES cette. iain sie « ai Ae cialayerahey oie Dollars 92.66 91.57 90.71 91.37 
PveTage weekly HOURS. adie fei = dace ous de son Mele ae oe Hours 39.6 39.3 39.1 39.9 
Averageihourly eatnings. a. na ence estes bea ae 8 Dollars 2.34 2133 2.32 2.29 
Personal income 
Stale eae Eure el nies « Paloma SRN eats Billion dollars S A 413.7 411.3 409.8 404.7 
11 Bator neonate) 4 cima do: osc bh Te SRAAGH OF Billion dollars S A 287.8 286.0 283.0 284.5 
Othermincom es 4a o kate shale a Pon ees and oe Billion dollars S A 135.4 134.8 136.2 129.4 
SP TANSKOR AW ITOTES Sb MO toe te a ca es, gers Ass wh AE Billion dollars S A 3255 32.2 33.6 28.4 
Instalment credit'° 
EXCISION Seta ewan rae kc gtls Heron ts exekieter-chibyisiieyanchenece Million dollars S n.d. 3,883 4,002 4,499b 
14 We ery Hiaasen ORES wrctirwiss nso dao Million dollars S n.d. 4,022 3,954 3,935 
Change in outstandings! 6% <6... occedh Se Qala nt Million dollars S n.d. — 139 48 5646 
Amount Ontstandin ge? sv Maha ihsiasasiaidin Saray Se Bele Million dollars n.a. 41,988 42,058 40,6516 
New construction® 
GEL tests bes gis an Se pele oe oe hear ae Million dollars S A 56,461 S520 55,177 55,260 
slotalsorivatermeyotis vet nc cere rt tena dieeie Aske uate Suess sus Million dollars S A 39,264 38,838 37,801 38,916 
1 8 A Cral etter weet Miners ere keer eee eas oo volley and ous niet Million dollars S A 17,197 16,485 17,376 16,344 
Private nontarm residentials,. 7 cvs qa 4. nis or sels aa Million dollars S A 21,728 21,265 20,287 22,180 
Mrivatel nonresidential iin susie telat aie cern eels 6m Million dollars S A 10,295 10,446 10,593 9,828 
Business sales and inventories el er a oLHoe On 000 92 G00b 
pLOCAMNIVeENntOMes aeese eit pese oo oeierous sate ate oie ah eis illion dollars n.d. , , , 
1 9 SL Sta le salens eesreeniern Ree Leas tarreahe sain eter ates tere canegia aie Million dollars S n.a. 60,100 60,100 62,5006 
TVENLOLy=Salea fa tiOus Me amuisk spon dinates, sore ere ae oe * n.d. 1552 EN 1.48b 
Retail trade: Sales and inventories 
EPuTIVentories sai wewat lel oe nak a oer o one & tie rears erupts Million dollars S$ n.d. 24,410 24,410 24,9606 
20 PALES een edt er eek eieuae be Gieinaiile, ei te tiatema ene ete sts ia aie eee Million dollars S 18,122 17,914 18,127 18,428 
Inventory-sales ratio: Durables......... Fin Sates ceo * n.d. 2.01 1.97 1.865 
Inventory-sales ratio: Nondurables............... * n.d. 1.08 1.07 1.066 
Manufacturers’ Sales and inventories 
Inventories: em eta Pett. « bene easier agp ees Million dollars S n.d. 53,370 53,310 54,6605 
21 VRE URL i ned elope Day <e Aas ee ea ne ee ea Million dollars S$ n.d. 30,190 29,550 31,0306 
Inventory-sales ratio: Durables.................. " n.d. Pai |S} 2.21 2.13b 
Inventory-sales ratio: Nondurables.............-. ic n.d. 1.45 1.45 1,42 
Merchandise exports and imports 
Exports!3, . _ a Red < occ she ea RR ot EC Million dollars n.d. 1,655 1,687 1,6216 
22 TI DOLCS eee hoe ea aeks Cd Meek dons Million dollars n.d. 1,129 127 1,3095 
EXPOCt SUEDINIG Ss pow eRe eR ont rs eect eens ee Million dollars n.a. 526 560 312b 


Federal budget receipts and expenditures 
23 Deiee chanciiarie et ee tee hme Million dollars 3,803 3,391 3,943 3,338 
For quarterly data see below 


Money supply and turnover 


INMOTe Ve SUDDIY tte. oe eerie ie ec eeee taurine Billion dollars 254.6 254.2 250.2 238.4 
24 Demand Sanocite adjusted and currency”......... Billion dollars S 140.8 141.5 140.4 137.5 
Deposit turnover: New York City............... Tt SA 74.6 68.0 61.1 61.1 
Deposit turnover: 337 other centers.............. TT SA 26.9 Psy 26.1 26.3 
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Selected Business 


Indicators (Continued) 


Ohartioak 1961 1960 
aECDOG i Unit 
Pages* es May p April r March May 
Bank loans, investments and reserves 
Toang oy eee ec eine cae Nene eRe Saar aces Million dollars 100,140 99,913 99,473 96,880 
25 Investments. aa usduns viagdaye a ermine se eee Million dollars 67,310 66,485 65,402 59,437 
G2 Tans loanglls ac Socks eee sete ce oc nee Million dollars 37,658 37,768 38,060 37,921 
Net free: reserves!®.... is. ete axtas?- ects. serail chat eee Million dollars 444 562 476 — 33 
Interest Rates 
Corporate Aga Bondsis geese os os gs «as inne selene % per annum 4,27 4.25 4.22 4.46 
26 Commercial paper, 4-6 months.................. % per annum 2.76 2.91 3.03 4.25 
Government Securities: Long-term bonds......... % per annum Sis 3.80 3.78 4.16 
Government Securities: 3-month bills............. % per annum 2.288 Za2e 2.420 3.392 
Diffusion index 
7 Diffusion ingexs sn skis oor cee tetas ae Te ak et eee 2.08 0.92 —1.83 0.50 
Diffusion index, cumulative, sank sae se ale 2 = tal 25.87 23.79 22.87 45.27 
Tndustrial productions jase sce se ao eee seas 1957=100 S 108.2 105.3 102.4 109.8 
Eight sensitive business indicators 
Housing starts, private nonfarm..............--. Thousand units S A 1,276 1,176 1,282 1,315 
Commercial, industrial building contract awards... Thous. sq. ft. fl. sp. S$ 36,120 35,619 37,825 39,431 
New orders, durables. smieuw cman bieatuus inte rere a Million dollars S 14,900 14,580 13,820 14,680 
28 Average work weekly: on saianm so serie se eererr sia Bile Hours S 39.8 39.6 39.3 40.1 
Raw materials pricessismemarse ee Oe orem 1947-49 = 100 86.6 87.1 86.2 86.2 
Stock prices, composite’ Saunier. x ehecue >) uaracm ena 1941-43= 10 66.50 65.83 64.12 Veree 


Net change in operating business’’............... 


Thousand firms S 


10(1Q’61) 5(IV Q’60) 15(III Q’60) 20(I Q’60) 


Business failures; liabilitiesw os 2 25.0 eee Thousand dollars S 76,639 84,425 £13,055 69,816 
1961 1960 
Chartbook Seri Unit 
Pages* bre ci I IV III I 
Quarter p Quarter Quarter Quarter 


Gross national product 
y) i Woy ts! OEM Fe HM Seer, oo clo @eobion 6 boon odo OucoC 
Change in business inventories...............5.. 
Final demand"?! 4 ).ch saeeiet ane 5 Re ee ele het 


Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 


499.8 $03.5 503.5 501.3 
45 = 3.0 0.6 11.4 


Components of gross national product 
Personal consumption expenditures.............. 
3 Gross private domestic investment............... 
Net exports of goods and services................ 
Government purchases of goods and services...... 


Disposition of personal income 
Personal income... me tenae: Sera ender 
1 2 Disposable personal income...........-.+-++...6> 
Personal consumption expenditures.............-. 
Saving as per cent of disposable personal income... . 


Discretionary income 
Discretionary, comes sa. wees ee see eee 
EISCretlonary UNG) stanly yh crys ok seul ereas) einen 
13 Per cent changes over previous month: Personal dis- 
posable income, «ce kursturve cass nis preteens 
Per cent changes over previous month: Discretionary 


A 

A 
Billion dollars S A 504.3 506.5 502.9 489.9 
Billion dollars S A 328.8 330.8 328.3 323.3 
Billion dollars S A 61.0 66.0 70.8 79.3 
Billion dollars S A See, 4.6 ser 1.2 
Billion dollars S A 104.7 102.1 100.7 97.5 
Billion dollars S A 407.5 408.5 408.0 396.2 
Billion dollars S A 357.2 358.1 B55 347.0 
Billion dollars S A 328.8 330.8 328.3 323.3 
Per cent 7.9 7.6 8.2 6.8 
Billion dollars S A 120.4 122.7 124.7 121.9 
Billion dollars S A 166.4 171.6 174.3 172.4 
’ Per cent == 0.2 1.0 3 
Per cent ne =O 0.6 3.0 


Corporate profits'® 


ry Net before taxesin:..<ic 2 eet ue cies «ee een erenmntel 
15 Tax liability o..s tonite eee tiie ne ete erat 
Net. progitscaie esa cncege- coker ape Ae Mota ete iter eae Sane 


Dividend: payments: omer es ook. Hears aetna 
Retainedbearnings):c.2. ane att oa uo okiilel sie ioe) ee eee 


Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 


PND 


n.a. 
14.0 
n.d. 


Balle ade 
WOWwWwn 
nN 
ie 
~ 
ia 


Business expenditures for plant and equipment 
Total. Oe Ree a Pe eet i Sic teas RRR ats 
16 Moanirtacturittg es sce <5 etait oc ris ete et tra 
Nonmanufacturing: Public utilities... 2... 00a. 2.5 
Nonmanutfactinine’s Otherig 4 ose sans Mie te as 


Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 


Billion dollars S$ 


33.854 35.50 35.90 35.15 
13.75a 14.40 14.65 14.10 


14.70a 15.35 15.65 15.35 


Capital appropriations 
AD DLOPLiatiOUS «olka. len yeas ctas Pave ute aa tS 
1 7 EXpPenditunes s aeoshiaee siete ats wasted ate aisle eae onan lte 
Chanigewin backlogetls.. as aby score errands ie ter 
New appropriations: Durables. (<<) /s-¢mapastouas 
New appropriations: Nondurables..............+- 


Federal budget receipts and expenditures 
Rieceiptanyes cc erase! «fe ani anes ee ake hee ratte cer ars 
23 Expenditures twstecisoe wrote sett a.0 0) oes ma ay gos 
Surplistor ce huet cis iiy ep cancisie rat chad neve eke eae tee cre 
For monthly data see above 


Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 


A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 

Billion dollars S 5.354 5.70 5.60 Salo 
A 
A 
A 
Billion dollars S A 
A 


1.89 2.19 ender: 2.27 
2.05 2.07 2.24 2.15 
—0.29 0 0.58 0.02 
0.68 0.72 0.83 1.03 


Billion dollars S 1.21 1.47 0.96 1.24 
Million dollars 19,907 16,766 18,563 21,684 
Million dollars 19,718 20,449 19,768 18,722 
Million dollars 189 — 3,683 —1,205 2,962 


Sources: Federal Reserve; Department of Commerce; Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
Department of Agriculture; B. K. Davis & Bro. Advertising Service; Securities and 
Exchange Commission; Treasury Department; Moody’s Investors Service; F, W. 
Dodge Corporation; Standard & Poor’s Corporation; Dun & Bradstreet; National 
Bureau of Economic Research; Tar CONFERENCE Boarp. 


1 Excluding farm and food. 2 Including interest, taxes, and farm wage rates. 3 Prices 
received divided by prices paid. 4 Series redefined in 1953, and in 1957. 5 Includes data 
for Alaska and Hawaii, beginning in 1959 for employment and new construction, in 
1960 for retail trade. § Unemployment as per cent of labor force. 7 Includes nonproduc- 
tion workers. § Excludes personal contributions to social security included in compo- 
nents. ® Includes wages and salaries and ‘other labor income.” 1° Includes data for 
Alaska and Hawaii, beginning with January and August, 1959, respectively. 1! Exten- 
sions minus repayments. !2 End of period. '3 Excludes Department of Defense ship- 
ments. ' Privately held; includes demand and time deposits adjusted to exclude U. 8. 
Government and interbank deposits, and currency outside banks. !6 All member 
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banks; loans and investments, Wednesday nearest end of period; net free reserves, 
average of daily closing figures. 16 Commercial, industrial and farm loans of weekly 


reporting member banks; Wednesday nearest end of period. Starting with April, 1961, — 
not comparable to earlier data; includes demand deposits due to mutual savings banks ~ 


and to foreign banks. 7 Quarter-to-quarter change. 18 Gross national product less 
change in business inventories. 19 All data are before inventory valuation adjustment. 
20 Reflects cancellations, not shown separately. fhe © adjusted. A—annual 
rate. a—For the II Quarter of 1961, revised anticipated outlays are: Total, $3.85; 
Manufacturing, 13.65; Nonmanufacturing: Public Utilities, 5.75; and Nonmanufac- 
turing: Other, 14.50. b—April, 1960 for monthly data; IV Quarter 1959 for quarterly 


data. p—preliminary. r—revised. * End-of-month inventory, divided by sales during ~ 


the month. { Monthly rates per 100 employees. t{ Debits divided by deposits. 
ttt Diffusion index stated as the average duration in months of expansion or contrac- 
tion. n.a.—not available. “ Chartbook of Current Business Trends (revised 1961 Edi- 
tion), Tur ConrerENCE Boarp, 1961. Copies have been sent to all Board Associates 
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In the JUNE Management Record 


Handling Employee Parking Problems—Nearly half of all 
industrial workers in America now drive to work. As a result, 
more and more companies are providing their employees 
with on-the-job parking facilities and finding themselves 


with a major problem on their hands. 


How much space is needed for a parking area? How can 
this space be secured? What is the most advantageous park- 
ing lot layout? What is the best method of grading and 
surfacing the parking area? What kind of parking rules 
should the company set up? These are some of the questions 


answered in this survey of company experiences. 


Organizing the Corporate Public Relations Staff—What are 
the duties and the organizational status of the corporate 
public relations department? This article analyzes twelve 
categories of duties discharged by PR units and examines 
the varying scope of PR activities in several different 


organizational contexts. 


Motivating and Appraising Scientific Personnel—The scien- 
tist engaged in creative work cannot be regarded as a 
machine producing results solely in response to a money 
stimulus. His creativity cannot be bought. In attempting to 
harness the “odd ball” scientist and to stimulate his crea- 
tivity, companies are discovering principles that may be 
applicable to all personnel. Here, 140 top executives reveal 


some of management’s current thinking. 


Capital Expansion and Industry Capacity .. . 


How evenly has expansion in the postwar period affected the various 
major branches of manufacturing? Have capital and demand been suffi- 
cient so that all branches of industry have moved ahead at the same time 
and at the same pace? Has capital expansion since the war resulted in the 
use of less, more, or the same amount of capital per unit of output? If 
relatively more capital was being used does it signify the emergence of 
excess capacity sufficient to be a major explanation for the recent 
recession? 


These are some of the questions discussed in “Capital Expansion and 
Capacity in Postwar Manufacturing,” a research report just published by 
THE CONFERENCE Boarp. Copies of this report (Studies in Business Eco- 
nomics, No. 72) have been mailed to all Associates, who may obtain extra 
copies at $2.50. The price to non-Associates is $12.50. 
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